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It Is a Burning Shame 








That so many Churches are without suffi- 
cient insurance and not properly safe- 
ruarded against Fire, Lichtning and Tornado, 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
security of policy-holders same as_ stock 
company. 

No agents. Deal direct. 
and particulars, address 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mer. 
1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


For applications 


BILHORN fk, 7: 


FOLDING ORGANS i ale 


28 Styles. Be 
ginning with A. 
We Guarantee. 





for Catalog. 
# Makers of the fa- 
mous 3 and 5-ply 
Oak Cases, 


BILHORN BROS. 


wy 126 West Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Individual 


“The Sanitary” Gadividua’ Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m u- 
nion ser- 
vice per- 
mits an 
impres- 


sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 


We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousanus vi 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 

50C-57 Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘by the Woman’s Auxiliaries. 





HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book « 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalo , 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. ; 








DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS -$ 5.009 TO $10.000 


J. ©. DEAGAN, inc. 
186 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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A Prayer for Today 


Our God and Father, we give Thee thanks, that there is One who 
knows and cares, and daily calls us to higher and better things. 


We pray for 
pathway of years to 
love and leading in 
all things. 

Make us strong 
do Thy Holy Will. 


come. 


the blessing of Thy presence through all the tangled 
Help us to commit ourselves afresh to Thy 
the home, in our business, in our church and in 


to resist temptation, and give us courage always to 
Open our eyes that we may see every opportunity 


for serving Thee and serving our fellowmen. 

When the night comes, may we be able to look back upon a day 
in which the burdens of others have been lightened, and in which hearts 
that have lost hope have been filled with new faith in God and His con- 


trolling love. 


In Christ’s name we ask it. 


Amen. 





We Thank Thee 


For the position the women of the 
Church now occupy, and the great 
work they are doing to spread the 
zospel. (Page 563). 


For the 4,000 Chinese soldiers who, 
with open Testaments held above 
their heads, solemnly swore to read 
a portion every day. (Page 565). 

For our candidates for the minis- 
try who are now in training, and for 
the homes from which they came. 
(Page 567). 


For the many Men’s organizations 
now in our Church, and particularly 
for the large number in North Caro- 
lina. (Page 577). 

For the White Cross work done 
(Page 
589). 

For the effort being made to better 
industrial conditions for the women 
of Japan. (Page 595). 

For such a Christian as Col. Yama- 


muro and his influence in Japan 
(Page 598). 


For the American Bible Society 
and what it has done for the Foreign 
Mission agencies in all the Churches. 


| (Pages 565 and 606). 





We Pray Thee 


For the 4,000 Chinese soldiers who 
recently were given New Testaments, 
that they may bring the Gospel mes- 
sage to many others. (Page 565). 


That the Church may learn more 
about the work of Sunday School Ex- 
tension, and that this cause may re- 
ceive large contributions this year. 
(Page 567). 


For our sixty-four Sunday School 
field workers and for the work which 
they represent. (Page 574). 


For the Presbyterian Progressive 
(Page 580). 


“For the New School Year.” (Page 
582). 
For 2,000 subscriptions to the 


SuRVEY, that it may reach the 40,000 
mark. (Page 587). 


That our mission work in Japan 
will not be hindered by the legisla 
tion against Japanese immigration. 
(Page 594). 


That our Church may recognize its 
responsibility to the American Bible 
Society. (Page 606). 

For an especial blessing on “Ow 


Three Schools in Japan.” 
600). 


Program. 
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in the activities of the Church came before the 

last Assembly through an overture asking that an- 
other deliverance should be made. The answer of the 
Assembly was to refer to former deliverances on this 
question. As the last action of the Assembly is not 
easily accessible to SURVEY readers, a part of it is pub- 
lished below. 

This action was taken by the Assembly of 1916 and 
it has not been modified or repealed, although several 
attempts have been made to have a deliverance of 1880, 
or forty-five years ago, reaffirmed in full. 

The present law of the Church, therefore, is the deliv- 
erance of 1916, printed herewith: 

That this Assembly reaffirm the following action of 
the Assembly of 1880: 

“Inasmuch as the public preaching of the Gospel is 
a branch of the ministerial office, to the authorization 
of which ordination or licensure is essential, and inas- 
much as inspired Scripture, as interpreted by our Stand- 
ards, nowhere in the case of women sanctions such a 
solemnity, but, on the contrary, does clearly prohibit it, 
this Assembly does therefore declare the assumption of 
this sacred office by women to be opposed to the ad- 
vancement of true piety and to the promotion of. the 
peace of the Church, and this to such an extent as to 
make the introduction of women into our pulpits for 
the purpose of publicly expounding God’s Word an 
irregularity not to be tolerated. 

“It is the settled doctrine of our Church that. women 
are excluded from licensure and ordination by the plain 
teaching of the Scriptures, and therefore cannot be ad- 
.” our pulpits as authorized preachers of the 

ord.’ 

That other services of Christian women be left to the 
discretion of the Sessions and the enlightened consciences 
of our Christian women themselves. 

But, while women are thus debarred from certain 


; old question of the part women should take 


Woman’s Position in Our Church 


R. E. MacILx, Secretary. 


forms of service in the Church, there are others to 
which they are freely admitted and which afford full 
scope for their devotion. 

. & 2-8 

Further, that through its Training School in Rich- 
mond and other agencies the Assembly provide such in- | 
struction and training for women who desire to devote 
their lives to religious work as will fit them for efficient 
service in the home or foreign field.” General Assembly i! 
Minutes, 1916, page 47. ; 

It will be noted that under the law of the Church 
women are excluded from licensure and ordination and 
cannot perform ministerial functions. Other forms of 
service and participation in the activities of the church 
which are proper for women is left to the discretion of 
sessions and the enlightened consciences of our Chris- 
tian women. 

Increasing recognition is being given to the large con- 
tribution women are making to the progress of our 
Church and it is significant that about ninety per cent 
of our Sunday School teachers and about sixty-five per 
cent of our official workers in the Home and Foreign 
Mission fields of our Church are women. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary, which now embraces in its membership every i 
adult woman in our Church, is the liveliest factor in car- 
rying forward the program of our Assembly, and its 
program of education is equipping the membership for 
a service of steadily increasing value. The training 
program for our young people is pouring into our church 
life a splendid body of young men and young women 
equally equipped to carry on the work of the Kingdom a a 
and here again we have a situation where about ten 
young women to one young man offer themselves for 
full-time Christian service. hat 

The Church at large recognizes this situation and | 
sessions everywhere are encouraging the women to give iW 
to the work of the Kingdom the best service of which 
they are capable. 








Save the Sabbath and-we save all. 
Homer McMillan. 


“The Christian Sabbath is the guarantee of :national morality and 
civil liberty. If the Sabbath goes, with it- goes the Church, Religion, 
| God, Conscience, Concern for others, and Security for Life and Property. 
Lose the Sabbath and all 1s lost’’.— 
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Handsome new church building and Sunday School plant of the Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. This Church, 
of which the Rev. Chas, L. King, D. D., is pastor, has the largest membership of any Presbyterian Church in the Synod of 
Virginia, Dr. King is one of the leading young ministers of the Church. For several years the congregation worshipped in the 


Sunday School building, shown on the right. This Church is thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. 


Note the radio antenna 


on top of the Sunday School building. The sermons are broadcasted for a radius of several hundred miles. The Sunday School 


is thoroughly organized. The Leagues, Intermediate, Senior, 
of the Sunday School, meet every Sabbath evening, and put 


and Young People, composed of members of these Departments 
on attractive programs. 


The Men of the Church are well 


organized, working through the Men’s Bible Class and the young men’s classes of the Bible School. The Woman’s Auxiliary is 
wide-awake and progressive. Service is the key-note of the Auxiliary. The Women of the Church sent nineteen boxes to Home 


Missionaries this past Christmas. 


The Saviour’s Call 


Come, go do the work that now is mine; 
The work that I came to do; 

The work of more worth than of gold most fine — 
Alas, ’tis done by so few. 


Ye shall go to the many that dwell in their sin, 
In the reach of your churches’ own light; 

Ye shall open the door, ye shall bid them come in 
From the darkness and gloom of their night. 


Ye shall tell them of home, of a Father’s own love, 
Of a Savior who died to set free; 

Ye shall gather them into the garners above— 
To the Church, to the Father and Me. 


And ye shall have joy in this service so sweet, 
And ye shall be fed with milk and with meat, 
And in My reward have a part. 
A joy flowing out from my heart; 


Chinese Soldiers Eager for the Bible 


CaRLETON Lacy, Secretary, China Agency, American Bible Society 


T 2:30 o'clock Easter Monday afternoon, six 

of us sat down to lunch with Brigadier-General 

Chang Tze-chiang in his headquarters at Tung- 
chow. It was a simple meal; yet our host passed up 
two courses with the quiet apology that he was a vegeta- 
rian. “The first chapter of Daniel made me so,” he 
explained. 


The meal over we pushed back our chairs and gathered 
around the little General in an eager group. He had 
promised to tell the story of his conversion, and that 
of the battle of Chengchow, for which he had been 
decorated by the President of China. Mr. Davis 
(George T. B. Davis, Secretary of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League) was ready with his pencil and pad. He 
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intended to get every word of that priceless interview, 
and three of us were there to interpret. For us who 
could understand the General’s eloquent and dramatic 
narrative, the next two hours were filled with inspira- 
tion and delight. For Davis, I think, it was a trial of 
patience. He remarked afterwards that his interpreters 
acted as though they were hypnotized. We were. It 
was quite impossible to interrupt that thrilling recital 
of events which had made of this modest, unknown 
soldier a national hero, whose life and testimony were 
radiant with the indwelling presence of Jesus Christ. 

Again and again, as he told his story, General Chang 
jumped from his chair and seized his Bible to read some 
loved passage that had really taken hold and shaped his 
life. He read from the Psalms, from Jeremiah, from 
Daniel, from Proverbs, from Samuel. The story of 
David and Goliath was linked up with the words of 
proverbs: 


“There is no wisdom nor understanding 

Nor counsel against Jehovah. 

The horse is prepared against the day of battle; 
But victory is of Jehovah.” 


And the whole message was personally applied in his 
effort to restore order in the ravaged province of Shensi. 
The heroic declaration of the Hebrews in Babylon had 
become the motto of the warrior in the face of over- 
whelming forces: “Our God whom we serve is able 
to deliver us,—but if not,—we will not serve thy gods,” 
and had steeled his allegiance in constant loyalty to the 
Lord. ‘Thy God, whom thou servest continually, He 
will deliver thee” had become his shield and buckler in 
war and in peace. 











Four thousand men of the Tungchow Camp ready to receive Pocket Testaments from 
the American Bible Society, 





After we had been photographed together and were 
sitting informally about the General’s desk, I asked him 
to let me see his Bible. He had referred to Ezekiel 3:10 
and 17, and I turned to read the words which had 
placed on a Chinese soldier the conviction that he must 
preach the gospel. The whole page was heavily lined 
with various ink and pencil marks, but this verse stood 
out,—‘‘When I speak with thee, I will open thy mouth, 
and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord Je- 
hovah.” Then I understood how on. the preceding 
Good Friday this commander of the camp had preached 
in Jefferson Academy what was termed “one of the 
greatest sermons our students have ever heard.” 

With that Bible in my hands I could not resist run- 
ning over its pages; there was scarcely one unmarked. 
It was the Bible of a very diligent student. It proved 
the truth of his assertion, ‘I spend about a third of my 
day in Bible study, and am always finding new truth 
and new blessing.” Perhaps that explained the events 
of the morning. For several days there had been special 
religious services in the camp. The Secretary of the 
Pocket Testament League had been urging the soldiers 
to a more diligent, persistent study of the Scrip- 
tures. At noon on that memorable Easter Monday four 
thousand men in uniform marched past the tables and 
received from the hands of their colonels each a pocket 
Testament. Then with the open book held high over- 
head they solemnly swore to read a portion every day 
and to seek to bring its message into the life of another 
man. Most of them will keep that pledge, for before 
them is their brigade commander, General Chang Tze- 
chiang, a worthy example and inspiration to earnest 
Bible study and consecrated, manly living. 
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The Korean Model 


R. A. Lapstey, D. D. 


N AN address made by one of our veteran Korean 
| missionaries, who spent the past summer at Mission 

Court, Richmond, Va., he made this notable statement 
concerning the principles which are followed in the 
carrying on of the work in Korea. 

He said that the founders of the Korean Mission had 
been guided by the Holy Spirit in what might be called 
Christian Statesmanship, and that they had laid the 
foundations of the Korean Church on four bed-rock 
principles. These were: Bible study, self-propagation; 
self-support, and self-government. 

1. One of the notable featurés of the mission work 
in Korea is the way in which the people gather in the 
mission centers several times a year, coming from long 
distances, for a week or more of special study of the 
Scriptures. Those who come are largely the native 
pastors and teachers, but by no means they alone. These 
gatherings are not confined to the men, but the Korean 
women have their special and separate Bible schools and 
come from a distance to attend them. While these have 
been called Bible schools, yet they are rather what we 
would term in this country Bible Conferences, as they 
last usually only a week or ten days. The participants 


in these conferences bring their own provisions, and care 
for themselves as much as possible. The conferences are 
held generally in the winter time, and they walk through 
mud and snow many weary miles to attend them. They 
are taught usually by the missionaries, or by the more 


competent native pastors. Some of these latter can do 
Bible teaching of a high order. The number of the 
Mative Christians attending these conferences all told 
peregates many thousands; and the way in which the 
nowledge of the Scriptures is spread abroad in the 
native church is very wonderful. 

“The ten-day classes are held almost always in the 
winter when the farmers are less busy. These are held 
at every Mission Station in Korea and then practically 
every church in the country (of any size) has its own 
local ‘class, combining the features of Bible Class (or 
conference) and revival meetings. Within the bounds of 
each Presbytery there is a Bible School (or Institute) 
which is run for a month in some cases and in others 
for a month and a half each year. In our own Pres- 
bytery we run fora month. Thé course covers ten years, 
divided into Junior and Senior Departments. A diploma 
is given on the completion of the first five years and an- 
other on the completion of the ten years. 

“There are similar Bible Institutes for women and one 
for the field embraced by our Mission that runs for three 
months each year.” 

2. The Korean Church is largely a self-propagat- 
ing organism. A rumor has spread abroad throughout 
this country that an applicant for membership in one 
of our Korean churches is required to bring with him 
one or more inquirers, proving that he is doing personal 
work for Christ. While this is not literally true, yet it 
is true that the missionaries inquire closely into the 
evangelistic spirit which the converts are showing, and 
encourage them by every possible means to do personal 


work for Christ, and as a fact it is rarely that an adult 
Korean is received into one of the churches but what 
there is in some way connected with him others in whom 
he is interested and whom he is on the point of bringin: 
to Christ, and who will almost certainly follow him into 
the fold of Christ. The growth of the Korean church, 
largely through this self-propagating principle, has been 
one of the miracles of modern missions. 

3. From the very first the missionaries have rigidly 
held the native church to the principle of self-support. 
They not only are required to support their own pastors 
and teachers, but to build their own churches and 
schools. 

Of course at first this was a very difficult proposition, 
to insist upon these native Christians in their dire pov- 
erty providing themselves with church buildings, and 
taking upon themselves the entire support of their reli- 
gious organization. This was especially hard when the 
rude, cheap buildings, which were all they were able to 
afford, were contrasted with the splendid, century-old 
heathen temples. But the missionaries believe that the 
adherence to this principle has been of incalculable 
value, and has had a large influence in the growth and 
firm establishment of the native Christian church. 

4. Self-support of course carries with it self-govern- 
ment. Usually the two stand or fall together. And the 
missionaries have followed apostolic precedent in or- 
ganizing the native church, with its own elders and dea- 
cons, and as soon as competent men could be found, 
with its own pastors and evangelists. Like the apostle 
Paul, as soon as a church was gathered, they would 
“confirm the souls of the disciples,” and when it became 
evident that they “would continue in the faith 
they ordained them elders in every church . . . an‘ 
commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 
(Comp. Acts 14:22, 23). 

To such an extent has the organization of the Korean 
Church progressed that it is now both a self-supporting 
and a self-governing body. The Korean General As- 
sembly, while a much smaller affair, is as much a perma- 
nent institution as the Southern General Assembly which 
met last May in San Antonio, Texas. The present mod- 
erator is Rev. Ham Tai Yung, a native pastor; and the 
Stated Clerk is Rev. Kim Oo Suk, also a native pastor. 
There are 19 Presbyteries in the General Assembly. 
The total membership of the Presbyterian Church is 
81,957, but in addition to these communicants there are 
29,045 probationers. The total number of the Christian 
community, which includes Methodists as well as Pres- 
bvterians, and probationers, baptized children and other 
adherents as well as full communicants, is 266,164. 

When it is remembered that this is the growth of little 
more than a quarter of a century’s work, we may well con- 
sider it, as suggested above, almost a miracle. And vet 
this miracle under God and through the power of /iis 
Spirit has been worked out in accordance with. and 
largely because of, the four basic principles developed 
in this article: Bible study, self-propagation, self-sup- 
port, and self-government. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE FOR A LOST OR DE- 
CAYING RELIGIOUS FAITH 


The Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Richmond, offers $1,000 for the best 
manuscript of from forty thousand to sixty thousand 
words on evangelical christianity, “An Alternative for a 
Lost or Decaying Religious Faith.” In a letter ex- 
planing reasons for this offer, Dr. J. F. Love, Cor. 
secy., Says: 

“It is well known to students of missions and re- 
ligions that multitudes of intelligent men and women 
who once held the faith of Roman Catholicism, Greek 
Orthodoxy, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, etc., no longer 
believe in these forms of religion, or have become aware 
that their faith is‘ gradually decaying. Many of these 
have confounded the whole religious question with that 
form of religion in which they were brought up and 
which is the dominant expression of religion in the so- 
ciety about them. They have intellectually outgrown the 
faith of their childhood, but have not found an alter- 
native to take its place. Most of them have a feeling 
that religious truth in a form satisfying to their in- 
telligence and a religious faith which is capable of satis- 
fying their hearts and meeting their needs, must exist 
somewhere. Moreover, these intelligent observers see 
more or less plainly that there is a need for a vital re- 
ligious faith to re-enforce personal and public morals in 
the society with which they are familiar, even in the 
religious circles of their acquaintance. Reflection leads 
these thoughtful men and women to the sound conclusion 
that this help must be obtained through religion or it 
will be missed altogether. They know that, whereas the 
formal religions which they have outgrown are inade- 
quate, inefficient, and unadaptable, that no religion 
is an irrational alternative. Most of them are intel- 
ligent enough to see that while religion as they have 
known it cannot satisfy the soul nor transform society, 
the foundations of society, business, commerce, national 
and international politics would utterly crumble with- 
out that morality which religion is the chief support.” 

Detailed information can be secured by writing to 
Dr. J. F. Love, Corresponding Secretary, Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, Richmond, Va. We are sure that there 
are men in the Southern Presbyterian Church who are 
qualified to write such a book. We would like to see 
one of them take this prize. It is open to members of 
any denomination. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT A GREAT 


CAUSE 
The Cause is Sunday School Extension. Last year 
the additions to the Southern Presbyterian Church on 


profession of faith totaled 22,535. Of this number 
13,005 came from the Sunday Schools., If we are to 
teach the men and women of tomorrow, we must reach 
the bovs and girls of today. The statement is old, but 
ever true. The Sunday School is the door through which 
one naiurally enters the Church. 

The women of the Church are vitally interested in 
Sunday School Extension because they know that the 
highes: duty of the Church is to train the coming gen- 





eration to carry on the work of the Kingdom. Knowing 
this to be true, the Department of Sabbath School Ex- 
tension wishes to emphasize the importance of placing 
the work of this committee in the budget of every local 
Auxiliary. 

Last year the report of the Auxiliary showed that 
its members gave $11,000 to Sunday School Extension, 
while their total benevolent gifts reached the splendid 
figures of $1,340,000. According to this report they 
gave about $1.45 to other causes every time they gave 
one penny to Sunday School Extension. It is hard to 
believe that this is their valuation of the childhood of 
the South. In fact, it is not believed. The truth of 
the matter is that the women of the Church are not as 
familiar with the work of Sunday School Extension 
as they are with other phases of the Church’s work. 
Before the month of September passes, every Auxiliary 
should make it a point to see that the work of this 
important committee is presented to its members. Mr. 
R. E. Magill, Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond, will glad- 
ly send literature which tells about the great work his 
committee is doing. 


——O———- 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED ON STANDAR 
TRAINING COURSE 

































































































That the value of a Standard Training Course is 
appreciated by Southern Presbyterians cannot be doubted 
when the following figures are observed. It will be noted 
that during the past year nearly 4,000 certificates and ten 
diplomas were awarded. 








1917 
Synod to 1923-’24 Total 
1923 
Is isi. cildicmiasnbnaninntid 196 49 245 
ROD oo nccicenadcsnn 355 278 633 
I a diiesss dan acaclevectseienlde we 127 207 334 
NIE | Sia gbacinseceinWintendriiinenons 215 281 496 
nT eee eee 204 367 571 
ee aI 241 93 334 
MN Sinica sedal ences oman 27 34 61 
PIE Sine schveinutin 266 68 334 
aT ee eer Serer 167 144 311 
North Condlina ........... 579 738 1,086 
ne en Cee ee 8 A 12 
semtn Cages ....2.6....5 150 308 458 
Tennessee ~------- Rec aiectiain 277 282 559 
rere 633 155 788 
I lds cnneeniindinerie 1,949 884 2,833 
ee 234 35 269 
TEM ci tatiiannctineteepiinenlinlien 5,628 3,927 9,555 
Diplomas Awarded ~-------- 7 10 17 
Certificates Issued—1923-24 

Standard: Training School ...........-....ite 2,488 

Local Training Classes, Individual Correspond- 
ence Schools and Colleges ------------------ 1,439 


This work of the Publication Committee is under the 
supervision of Rev. Wesley Baker, Director, who reports 
many Standard Training Schools already booked for the 
fall and early winter months. 
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Peace and joy constitute the inheritance left by the 
Saviour with His disciples. He 


The Universal is our peace, because the only 


Conference reliable source of peace is God’s 
on Life infinite love, manifested in 
and Work Christ. But the Saviour men- 


tioned the chief condition for 
enjoying peace and joy when He said: “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you. That ye love one another: 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another.” 

The unrest and bitterness and fear and distress and 
divisions in our Christendom today are due to lack of 
love, love of God and love of our fellowmen. May 
God’s Holy Spirit kindle in our hearts the sacred flame 
of His love. Are we not bound to make a joint effort 
in order to apply Christ’s love to human life and con- 
ditions ? 

There will be held in August, 1925, in Stockholm, a 
conference representative of the communions of the 
Church of Christ in view of the need of the world for 
that peace which comes from righteousness and truth. 
This is in accordance with resolutions determined upon 
at a gathering in Geneva in 1920, at which were present 
representatives of many denominations from many coun- 
tries. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Conference is not primarily to 
promote the reunion of Christendom, though such co- 
operation as is proposed will undoubtedly help to this 
end. It does not intend to deal with questions of Faith 
and Order. The purpose is rather to concentrate the 
thought of Christendom on the mind of Christ as re- 
vealed in the Gospels toward those great social, indus- 
trial and international questions which are so acutely 
urgent in our civilization. Believing that only in Christ’s 
way of life can the world find healing and rest, we de- 
sire to discover how best His message may be applied to 
those problems with which every nation has been con- 
fronted. The need for making some such concerted en- 
deavor to learn afresh~the mind of Christ cannot be 
exaggerated. The nations are yearnmg for purer politi : 
Industrial unrest is producing chaos and confusion. The 
basic motives of citizenship need strong reinforcement. In 
international affairs, men are seeking anxiously for 
permanent peace and deeper fellowship. We believe 
that the message and teaching of Jesus Christ afford the 
only solution. To, set ourselves to discover His will, 
and under the guidance of His spirit to find wise ways 
of applying His teaching, would seem to be the para- 
mount task of the Church. 











O——— 
On September 2-6 there will be held at Conference Point 
on Lake Geneva, Williams Bay, 


Religious Wisconsin, a Conference’ of 
Educators Denominational and Territorial 
to Meet Workers in Religious Educa- 


tion. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to bring together the leaders of religious edu- 
cation for an unhurried study of the vital problems 
which they are facing. The International Council of 
Religious Education makes the announcement that the 
outlook for this meeting is most encouraging. 


| September, 1924 


a 


The Foreign Missions Convention to be held under the 
auspices of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards of Canada and the 
United States is announced to 
meet at Washington, D Cc. 
January 28-February 2, 1925. The primary purpose 
of the Convention is for information and inspiration, 
It will be an educational assembly, and its messages 
will be designed to enlarge the interest and deepen the 
conviction of the Christian people at the home base as 
to their foreign missions responsibilities and obligations. 
The program will include as speakers the best qualified 
men and women to be found, among them outstanding 
representatives from the foreign mission fields. Admic 
sion to all sessions of the Convention will be by ticket. 
Southern Presbyterians who wish to attend this Conven- 
tion should write to the Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, Nashville, Tenn. 


Foreign Missions 
Convention 


———)——_ 


The minutes of the last general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Korea—a 


Korean body including the work of the 
Presbyterian American, Canadian and Aus- 
Growth tralian Presbyterian missions 


—show that there are now 2,097 
church buildings, all but twelve or fifteen of them 
built by Koreans; 4,423 meeting places of every kind; 
209 new churches built last year; 234 ordained pastors 
in active service; 1,372 elders; 183 ordained deacons; 
559 paid unordained men workers and 273 paid women 
workers; 10,565 persons baptized last year; 13,485 
catechumens enrolled; a total of 193,850 church ad- 
herents, 161,299 children and adults in 2,402 Sunday 
Schools. Last year’s giving totalled almost a million 
yen. The vigor of the church is said to be in large 
measure due to the faet that 27,072 men and 45,182 
women enrolled in Bible classes lasting from four days 
to one month in length—Christian Century. 


———_90—_——_ 


The following statistics given in a recent letter from 
Rev. F. F. Baker are interesting 
and encouraging. We call special 
attention to what he says about 
co-operation : 

“As we look out over the evangelical fields in Brazil 
we note with pleasure that many are accepting Jesus as 
the only Saviour. The national Churches are growing 
in number and influence. I have before me the fol- 
lowing partial statistics gathered from the 1924 meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil, from which I copy the following: 155 Churches, 
88 ministers, 716 elders and deacons, 867 preaching 
points, 21,129 members in regular standing, 20,901 
minor members, 306 Sunday Schools, 1,134 teachers and 
16,607 scholars. These figures in comparison with those 
of last year show a firm advance along all lines. What 
is true of the Presbyterian Communion, characterizes all 
of the evangelical bodies in Brazil. The co-operative 
plan embracing all of the Protestant organizations ¢x- 
cept the Baptists, is gaining ground’ and firmness, and 
will most certainly prove a powerful factor in the evan- 
gelization of Brazil.” 


Progress in 
Brazil 
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Mrs. George Worth writes of the work in the Kiangyin 
Field: 

“At the last quarterly Com- 
munion Season five hundred ap- 
plicants were examined in our 
Kiangyin field, where there are 
about one thousand church members. The Session sel- 
dom baptizes and receives anyone who has not been 
examined two or three times and sometimes many more. 
Lately they have been requiring all who join the church 
to sign an agreement in which they promise to do their 
part in supporting the work of the church and to attend 
the services whenever possible. They are also required 
to have a middle man who vouches for their reliability; 
this is a plan worked out by the Chinese Session. Our 
Church here is independent and self-governing now. 
Sometimes we do not entirely approve of the actions they 
take but all we can do is to advise them. The Chinese 
Church will doubtless have many different customs and 
rules that will seem strange to us, but will suit them 
better. What matter, if their repentance toward God* 
and their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is real and sin- 
cere?” 

It is a lesson of long experience that the foreign mis- 
sionary in the long run gets much farther in influencing 
native Christians and churches in the right direction 
along the line of advice and persuasion than he could 
ever get by the exercise of any ecclesiastical authority 
over them. 


Chinese Church 
Members Must 
Support Work 


Plans are progressing for the great congress on Chris- 
The tian missions in South America, 
eaeitiiied to be held under the direction 

of the Committee on Co-opera- 
Congress tion in Latin America in Mon- 
tevideo in April, 1925. Twelve commissions, whose re- 
ports will be the basis of the discussions at the confer- 
ence consist of Mission Board representatives and mis- 
sionaries, thus ensuring that the work will be considered 
from both the point of view of Board administration 
and actual operations on the fields. Their s»biects are: 
Unoccupied Fields, the Indians, Education, Evangelism, 
Social Movements in South America, Medical Missions 
and Health Ministry, Church in the Community, Re- 
ligious Education, Literature, Special Religious Prob- 
lems, Co-operation and Unity. The Congress will be 
composed of about 200 delegates, half of them members 
of churches in South America. The presiding officer 
will he a South American. Following the Congress, 
region] conferences will be held in Rio de Janeiro. 
Ruenos Aires, and possiblv other cities. In 1926 a con- 
ference will be held in Mexico, to consider Christian 
work in the northern part of Latin America.—Exchange 


—_Q———_ 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of the Disciples of 
To Christ are putting on a pro- 


Celebrate gram to celebrate their fiftieth 
Fiftieth anniversary during 1924, This 
Anniversary is their Golden Jubilee year. 
iain The chief aim is the raising of 


00 to construct fifty buildings in America and 
on foreign fields. The women have distributed this 





great aim among the states, the states have divided the 
responsibility among the districts, and churches in the 
districts have taken their apportionments. 


In honor of Mother’s Day last the Golden Jubilee 
called upon sons and daughters to buy $50 gold bonds as 
fitting gifts for Mother’s Day. 


“Half paid and all pledged by Mother’s Day” was 
the slogan of the Golden Jubilee. The women will meet 
at the International Convention of the Disciples at Cleve- 
land in October. Their motto is “Remembering the 
past we build for the future.” This Cleveland conven- 
tion will be outstanding because it is the Golden Jubi- 
lee one, and because it is the Diamond Jubilee of the 
founding of the American Christian Missionary Society, 
which is the home society of the Disciples of Christ. 








ips 






The report of the Committee on the State of the Church. = 


Wisliiinidtaatin presented to the General Synod 
de - of the Episcopal Church in 
China China, reveals a great advance 


all along the line during the last 
three years. For example, there has been an addition 
of forty Chinese clergymen, a 25 per cent increase; an 
addition to the number of confirmed Christians of 3,349, 
a 14 per cent increase; an addition to the number of 
unconfirmed Christians of 4,124, a 20 per cent increase; 
an addition to the total constituency (which includes 
the catechumens under regular instruction) of 14,736, 
a 27 per cent increase; and an addition to the offerings 
for Church purposes during the year of $30,716, a 35 
per cent increase.—The Living Church. 


oa 





Here are some interesting facts concerning the homes from 
which come the men now can- 
didates for the ministry in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 


Most Ministers 
Come from 


the Farm We have learned the occupa- 
tion of the fathers of 433 of our 
men. Of these, 178 have fathers who are farmers, 55 


are the sons of ministers, 29 of business men, 20 of mer- 
chants, 17 of professional men, 14 of traveling salesmen, 
14 of railroad employees, 13 of carpenters, 10 of work- 
men, 9 of government employees, 8 of missionaries, 8 
of teachers, 8 of town officials, 7 of bookkeepers, 7 of 
mechanics, 7 of contractors, 6 of real estate agents, 6 
of manufacturers, 4 of physicians, 3 of grocers, 3 of mill 
employees, 3 of civil engineers, 2 of paymasters and 2 
of plumbers. 


One hundred and seventy-eight out of the 433 are 
from the rural sections! Think of it. Now apply a 
little logic. If it is to the country that me must look for 
our Church leaders, how very important it is that the 
country churches be supplied with pastors; how very im- 
portant it is that we establish in every outlying district, 
a Sunday School from which we may expect a Church to 
grow. Rally Day gifts go toward establishing Sunday 
Schools in such sections. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE IN TRAINING 


Under the above title, a 32-page handbook for Work- 
ers With Young People, is just off the press. It was pre- 
pared by Rev. Walter Getty, the new Director of Young 
People’s Work in the Church. It is subdivided into 
ten chapters, and a glance at the titles of these chapters 
will give an idea of the value of the information it con- 
tains: Chapter I, Knowing Young People; II, Aims in 
Young People’s Work; III, Organization in the Local 
Church; IV, Young People’s Council; V, Organization 
in the Presbytery; VI, Organization in the Synod; VII, 
Program of Work; VIII, Activities of Committees; IX, 
Equipment; X, Leadership. 

In his foreword, Mr. Getty explains that this pamphlet 
is issued as part of the literature to be available for 
workers among young people in Synods, Presbyteries, 
and local churches, as well as for Synodical and Pres- 
byterial Young People’s Secretaries and the Auxiliary 
Secretaries of Young People’s Work. 


The booklet is free upon application to the Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
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The Annual Reports of the Executive Committees 
(except Foreign Missions) and of the Permanent Com- 
mittees have been bound in one volume, which is now 
ready for distribution. This volume can be purchased 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication for only 
$1. It contains material which every active worker of 
the Church is constantly in need of, and is worth many 
times the price. 

The Foreign Mission report can be secured from the 
Foreign Mission Committee at Nashville. The price is 
25 cents. This too should be available to every active 
worker of the Church. 


———- -N—-— — 


Davidson College for men, Davidson, N. C., has the 
largest enrollment of any institution of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Stuart Robinson School at 
Blackey, Ky., in the heart of the mountains, has the 
next largst enrollment. This school affords a Christian 
education to hundreds of boys and girls of the moun- 
tains. Rev. E. V. Tadlock is principal. of this school. 
- E. O. Guerrant was the founder. 


1) 


Teachers, Both Men and Women, who wish to give 
their lives to Christian service, should read the article 
by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, in this issue of the Survey. She 
gives a good word picture of the opportunities for service 
in the home mission field. 


——_N— -— 


There are several men in the major leagues who will 
not play baseball on the Sabbath Day, and it is said 
that these are the fellows who “promised their mothers.” 

It is true that if the Sabbath is to be observed in the 
future we must begin with the children in the home. 
“How may we best help the children to make the Lord’s 
Day a holy day?” is the question asked by Elizabeth 


McE. Shields, in a recent leaflet entitled “Sunday With 
the Children in the Modern American Home.” (Miss 
Shields gives in this leaflet some very practical sug- 
gestions that will help the many fathers and mothers 
who are trying to train their children to properly ob- 
serve the Sabbath. The leaflet will be sent free on 
request to the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 





Every Bible School should have a “Standard of Effi- 
ciency Chart,” which should be the goal to which its 
efforts are directed. This chart has had Assembly en- 
dorsement for over ten years. A copy will be sent free 
on request to the Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Name Above Every Name is the title of a pag- 
eant prepared by Rev. W. R. Dobyns, D. D., and pub- 
,lished by the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 
The pageant was first given by the South Highlands 
Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. H. B. Robinson, and was said to be most 
beautiful and effective. It is Foreign Mission in its 
appeal, and is quite worth the time it would require for 
preparation to present it. A large number of characters 
are used. The price is only 15 cents a copy, and 
we recommend it to those Churches desiring to present a 
Foreign Mission pageant of some magnitude. 


The Religious fiestas held by the Catholics in Mexico 
during Holy Week and the days immediately following 
have anything except a religious character, writes Mrs. 
W. A. Ross, of Mexico City. She says that they hold 
street fairs, bull fights, chicken fights, all forms of gamb- 
ling, dances, etc., all in the name of the church. The 
Indians come for miles around to attend these festivities, 
bringing their entire family, including dogs, chickens. 
pigs, and the burro, if they possess one. They usually 
camp in the patio of the Church. The Seminary gives 
a ten days’ vacation at Easter time so our students can 
go out to the villages to hold services and visit the 
members of our churches in order to interest them and 
counsel them not to attend these fiestas. 

Mexican Presbyterians believe in Sunday School Fx- 
tension! 


The Earnest Worker, the teachers’ monthly, published 
bv the Committee of Publication, contains many valuable 
helps other than those pertaining particularly to the 
lesson text. A dozen or more pages in each issue are 
devoted to helpful suggestions to leaders, and to notices 
about the Sunday School work of the whole Church. If 
you would be a wiser leader, superintendent or teacher. 
read your Earnest Worker from cover to cover. 


The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions will be 
glad to send, free of charge to any who make the re- 
quest, a catalog of Missionary Literature. This little 
catalog is well worth having. Write also for a list of 
missionary books for all ages. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Richmond, Va.) 


{ (The books reviewed on this page may be secured from the Committee of Publication, 8 N. 6th St., 


SIO SO ——— 
S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 


The Working Women of Japan. By Sidney L. Gulick. 
pp. 157. Cloth, 50c. Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York. 


This book, although published in 1915, is still up-to- 
date in its information on the subject treated. It is 
written in a pleasant, readable style and is of special 
interest just now in view of the lively interest just at 
this time in things Japanese by our entire American 
people. 





Making the World Christian. The Essential Objectives in 
Missionary Endeavor. By John Monroe Moore, D. 
D., Ph. D. (Yale), Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pay Church, South. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. Price, $1.75. 


“Bishop Moore has herein set forth clearly and forcibly 
the philosophy of modern evangelical Missions. He has 
put in bold relief the essential ends which should de- 
termine the course of all missionary efforts. He speaks 
with the authority of one having personal knowledge of 
the facts gained as a traveler, a resident and official] ad- 
ministrator of his church in a foreign field, and a life- 
long student of the world’s religions. Dr. Moore com- 
bines the open-mindedness of one trained in philosophy 
with the zeal and purpose of one dedicated to the procla- 
mation of the gospel. 

“His book is a vital message, vigorous in statement, 
stimulating in thought, sane in judgment and fervent 
in appeal.” 





The Christian Church in the Modern World. By Raymond 
Calkins. The MacMillan Co., New York, Publish- 
ers. 


This book has been written to win over to the Church 
large and earnest groups of people in every community 
who are not instinctively attached to it by tradition. 

These people are in touch with, and active in move- 
ments outside the sphere of conventional activity, making 
for social righteousness. These movements seem to them 
to have a better claim to their loyalty than the Church 
as they see and know the Church. 

By dealing frankly with the drawbacks of the Church 
that keep many out of its ranks, and by showing how 
strong its strong points really are, the present discussion 
hopes to persuade these men and women that they can 
do enough for the Church and the Church can do enough 


for them to make membership in it abundantly worth 
their while. 





Contacts With Non-Christian Cultures. A Case Book in 
the Christian Movement Abroad. By Daniel John- 
son Fleming, Ph. D. pp. 190. $2.00. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 


An unusual and vividly concrete picture of the problems 
faced in the expansion of Christianity. Relating actual 
occurrences, Dr. Fleming shows the impact of Christian- 
ily upen other cultures—how ethics and sociology, eco- 
homics and education, history and law, have their bear- 
ing in the development of the Christian way among the 
non-Christian peoples of the world. 

The approach is new, it is written by a man with years 
of missionary experience, and it takes the reader into 
the heart center of many faiths. A text-book of a new 
type for study groups, and a book that will give the 


general reader a much keener interest in the great work 
undertaken by those who follow Jesus Christ. 

The author’s view point is rather broadly liberal, and 
the book contains much with which we cannot agree. All 
the more reason, we think, why it should be carefully 
read, especially by those who have to do with mis- 
sionary administration in these transition days. 


Japan in Transition. By Loretta L. Shaw. pp. 126. Geo. 
H. Doran Co., New York. $1.25. 


A vivid account of present day conditions, and the con- 
flict between new and old ideals. The author traces the 
recent great advance in democratic ideas and the part 
Christianity has,had in this movement. The book is at- 
tractively printed in good readable type and handsomely 
illustrated. 





































































































‘‘A NOTABLE BOOK”’ 

















The Personality of God. By James H. Snowden, D. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. Publishers, 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 148. $1.75. 


The minister who knows Dr. Snowden’s books has al- 
ready purchased this volume. His books on “The Psy- 
chology of Religion,” “Christian Science,” “Second Com- 
ing of Christ” and “Immortality” should be found in the 
library of every minister. 

Who can dispute Dr. Snowden’s opening statement: “In 
the heart of the universe lies the secret of all existence, 
and the core of this secret is the question of the per- 
sonality of God. All the interests of our world, the soul 
and society, law and order, science and art, philosophy 
and religion, all human worth and hope run their radii 
to this center to find their final reality and evaluation.” 

In the opening chapter, after stressing the importance 
of his subject, the author reviews the means and methods 
of solving the problem. He closes the chapter with an 
examination of our constitutional belief in the personality 
of God. This chapter is followed by a discussion of 
personality in man. 

In the first two chapters the foundation is laid. The 
author is then ready to introduce the witness of person- 
ality in man to the personality of God; the witness of 
the world of nature to the personality of God; the witness 
of religion to the personality of God; the witness of 
Christian revelation. Where will the minister find such 
challenging themes for sermons? 

When one has read the chapter on “Alternatives to the 
Personality of God,’ he immediately feels that he must 
preach a sermon with some such title as this, “If God 
be not a Person—then what?” 

No single chapter in the book is more helpful than 
the: closing one in which the author considers his sub- 
ject in the light of science, in the light of philosophy 
and in the light of the great war. 

This is not a new book, but when asked to suggest a 
book of permanent value to ministers there was no 
escape from this volume. Suggestions for more than 
one series of sermons are scattered over its pages. 


Reviewed by Rev. Charles L. King, D. D., Pastor of 
Grace-Covenant Church, Richmond, Va., in The Union 
Seminary Review. 
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SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1924 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Japan 




















DoxoLocy. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT i 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of an institution 

in Japan. 

MINUTES. 

BUSINESS. 

SCRIPTURE READING—I Cor. 12th chapter. 

PRAYER. 

(Qu1z—Hidden Treasure. 

SoLo—Open Mine Eyes. 

RraDING—The Print of the Nails. 

Tortcat—Monthly Topic. 

Shintoism. 

Living Results of Christianify in Japan. 

Little Journeys in Japan. 

Women and the New Era in Japan. 

HyMN—Selected. 

Close with a chain of prayer for the work in Japan. 
SUGGESTIONS 

For this meeting, decorate the room with Japanese 


screens, table covers, and curios. Make it as typically 
Japanese as possible. 

Those taking part in the program could dress in 
Japanese costume, and tell of the work, using the first 
person, as though they had been in the work. 

Note items for prayer and when closing the meeting 
ask that these be especially mentioned. 












































































































































SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1924 


HyMNn—“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night.” 
and Hymns, page 585). 

SCRIPTURE—Psalm 121. Repeated in unison. 

HymMN—“Saviour Like a Shepherd Lead Us.” 
and Hymns, page 332). 

*TaLKks—Latest Developments in the Hills 
(a) Medical Clinics (See July Survey, page 

457). 

(b) Young People’s Conference, at Blackey, Ky. 

SPICE Box. 

TaLkK—How a Sunday School Room Was Built, at 
Rousseau, Ky. 

TaLK—Opportunities in the Hill Country.—By a mem- 
ber of the Girls’ Circle. 

tSENTENCE PRAYER FOR THE MOUNTAIN WorKERS— 
(by names). 

CLosInG PRAYER-HyMN—“Lord, Speak to Me that I 
May Speak.” (Psalms and Hymns, page 499). 
One Stanza. 
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NOTES 

* Make talks brief, merely giving the gist of the storv. 
Do not read them. 

+ Hand to each member on arrival a slip bearing the 
name and location of a mountain worker. These names 
to be used in the sentence prayers. (For names, see 1924 
Church Calendar of Prayer, pages 41, 43, 45, 69, 71 
and 73.) 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


(Material for carrying out these programs canbe found in this issue of the SuRVEY) 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


What was the result of the administration of the 
Chinese Exclusion Law? 

What will inevitably be the effect on our mission- 
ary work of our government’s legislation 
against Japanese immigration? 

“When the emperor comes to worship” what hap- 
pens? 

How is one silk factory run in Ayobe, Japan? 

One of the greatest gifts of Doshisha to Japan. 
Who? 

Name some of the men in the “gallery of not- 
ables” in Japan. 

What seems to be the reason of the social and 

political chaos in China? 

What is our responsibility to the American Bible 
Society ? 

What was St. Thomas’ reply to the Pope? 


What difficult position did the missionary find 
himself in by caring for the grave of a Chi- 
nese ancestor? 

What did the “inner life” of the Japanese girl re- 
veal ? 


One difference between the Mohemmedans and the 
Christians. What? 


What is the name of the first book published by 
Mr. Hunnicut in Portuguese? 


What are some of the sights you see “on foot’ 
in Japan? 


What do you know of our three schools in Japan? 


What were the parting instructions of Washio San? 


SPICE BOX 


Name the buildings at Stuart Robinson School and 
tell why so named. 


Describe the type of present-day settlers in Florida. 


Seventy-five children in a small cottage bed-room. 
Where? Who taught them? Where are they 
now meeting? 

A missionary active in the service at 84. Who? 
Give illustrations of those who accomplished 
“things beyond measure” in maturer years. 


What has the Editor of the Manufacturers’ Record 
recently said of Florida? 


An objection and how it was overcome. (A hint: 
This has to do with windows). 


What magnet is today drawing many to the hills? 
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{ Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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RALLY DAY 


OCTOBER 5, 1924 
FOR 


Sunday School Extension 


Rally Day Committee Get Busy and Put On 
a Good Program. There is no time to delay / 


$100,000 asked for Sunday School Extension this year. 
not enough if the needs at our very door are met. 


That is 








THE STANDARD TRAINING SCHOOL 


The Only Diploma Training Course Authorized by 
the Southern Presbyterian Church 


Develops a trained leadership in religious education. 


Helps the pastor solve many of his most difficult 
problems. 


Gives great objectives in religious education. 

Exalts the teaching ministry of the church. 

Develops efficient superintendents and officers. 

Provides Sunday School teachers with objectives, mo- 
tives, skill. 

Emphasizes evangelism as an essential aim of the Sun- 
day School. 

Trains a strong missionary leadership. 


Offers worthwhile and workable methods in Sunday 
School work. é 


Helps to cultivate reverence and worship. 
Secures better educational buildings and equipment. 
Stimulates denominational loyalty and co-operation. 
Promotes good fellowship and friendliness. 


Broadcasts enthusiasm for the training program of the 
-hure 
church, 


DIVISION OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING OFFERS 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE 
FOLLOWING MATTERS: 


1. Teacher Training Courses. 

2. Plans for modern Sunday School buildings and 
necessary equipment. 

3. Worth-while and workable methods in Sunday 
School work. 

4. Programs for the devotional period. 

5. A complete program for Evangelism and vocational 
guidance. 

6. Tested plans for Missionary Education. 

7. How to promote ideals of Stewardship of life and 
property. 

8. Religious Education in the home. 

9. Courses in leadership training for pastors, super- 
intendents, officers, teachers and parents. 

10. Week Day and vacation Bible Schools. 

11. Religious surveys in communities. 

12. Programs for recreational periods. 

13. Building a Workers’ Library. 

14. Helps for Sunday School officers. 

15. Installation programs for Sunday School officers. 





Write about your problems to 
Rev. WESLEY BAKER, 
Director of Division of Leadership Training, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





Church school. 
T+ 


___. 


Uhe Standard Training School is not only a great asset, but a necessity in building up the work of the 


a is only through trained leadership that we can hope to improve our great task of religious education.— 
0s. G. Venable, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION AT WORK 
Sixty-four field workers in eight Synods, and forty- 


one Presbyteries. 


Mission schools established. 


Rural homes visited. 


Community surveys made. 
Family altars established. 


Evangelistic meetings held. 


Old schools revived. 


Tracts and Bibles distributed. 
Mill settlement centers started. 


Schools in cities for foreigners. 








HE first Daily Vacation Bible School to be held 

in Eastern Kentucky, was held in the old building 

of the Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Va., un- 
der the direction of the Blackey Presbyterian Church, 
June 23rd to July 4th. 

This first attempt at a Daily Vacation Bible School 
for the boys and girls of the hills was a wonderfully 
gratifying success, and the writer is convinced that we 
ought to conduct such schools all over Eastern Kentucky 
another year. 





Blackey, 
Robinson School on the hill at the right. 
in a row carry everything from a nail to an ice cream cone. 


as seen from a hill above the railroad track, Stuart 


The six or eight stores 
Still 
we must depend on the mail-order house when we really want 
to shop. 


The boys and girls, from ages of 4 to 14, were divided 
into three groups,—Primary, Junior and Senior. Miss 
Lillian M. Toland, Pastor’s Assistant, and Principal 
of the Daily Vacation Bible School, had charge of the 
Primary group, and did a most excellent work. Miss 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE.SCHOOL IN THE ‘MOUNTAINS ” 
Rev. W. C. FRIERSON 


Toland has been at Blackey since April 1st, and her 
winsome personality and friendly spirit have won for 
her a lasting place in the hearts of the people of Letcher 
County. Miss Ellen G. Wilson, Lexington, Va., and 
Miss Christine Jansing, Louisville, Ky., who are with 
us for the summer, took charge of the Junior and Senior 
girls, and accomplished a great deal with them. 

Mr. Alvin B. Shiflet, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., who is co-pastor at Blackey for the sum- 
mer, did an exceptionally fine work with the boys. 
Misses Lucinda Branson, Mae Sumner and Maywood 
Whitaker, girls of our Christian Endeavor Society, ren- 
dered valuable service. 

The children learned many songs, yells, Bible stories, 
habit talks, and hymns. They memorized the Books of 
the Bible, the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, Pray- 
ers, a Blessing, and many Bible verses. We feel that 
we accomplished more at this school than we could have 
iccomplished in Sunday School in several months. The 
whole program was enjoyed by all, from the youngest 
to the oldest. The boys wanted Mr. Shiflet to keep on 
telling Bible stories after the bell rang for the next class. 

When the boys got busy with saws and sandpaper, the 
school was converted into a veritable shop, especially 
when they began to whistle as real workmen. They made 
checkerboards and checkers of all colors and descrip- 
tions, and puzzle peg games and toys of every hue. 
Blackboards were also made by the boys. ‘ 

The girls made aprons, sewing bags, and other things 
with the needle. They also made some very attractive 
hand-painted jars. The primaries made fly-swatters, 
doll quilts, and animal cut-outs. 

Our average attendance was 75, and we graduated 
with certificates of honor for perfect attendance and good 
work more than 50. 

The-school closed formally on the night of July 4tl, 
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with a commencement program to which the people in der the direction of Miss Toland at Elk Creek, near 
the community were invited. The handcraft work was  Blackey, where we have recently organized a Sunday 
on display, and the program was interesting and snappy. School, was another real success. 

Near the end the children were given an opportunity A third Daily Vacation Bible School is now being 


to express their views of a Daily Vacation Bible School. held in the new school building of the Stuart Robinson 
One of the boys said: ‘We have all had a good time, School (about a mile from the town of Blackey) under 
ind hope that we will have another Vacation Bible the leadership of Mr. Shiflet, Miss Wilson and Miss 
School next year so that we can learn more about God.” —_ Jansing. 


One of the girls said: “One thing the Bible School has Presbyterians, next year let us put on a general Daily 
taught us is that we can learn about Jesus and have a Vacation Bible School campaign all over Eastern Ken 
good time, too.” : tucky! 

~ A second Daily Vacation Bible School, conducted un- Blackey, Ky. 














RALLY DAY, OCT. 5th.! GET READY! 


Rally Day comes October 5th this year. Make plans 
now if you want this day to be a success. 

It is true that 65 per cent of the South is out of the 
Sunday School. How are we to reach them? Through 
Sunday School Extension. Our share of the unreached 
is as big as we make it. 

The subject for Rally Day program this year is: “Jesus 
Christ for the Healing of the Nations,” and a most at- 
tractive program has been arranged and sent to Super- 
intendents. Appoint your Committees now and let them 
get to work. ' 

About 60 per cent of the additions to the Church by 
profession comes from the Sunday Schools. 

$100,000 is asked for Sunday School. Extension this 
vear.. That is not enough if our Church meets the needs 
at her very door. 




















SUMMER PROMOTION OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Rev. WESLEY BAKER, Director 


NE of the most significant movements of recent Synods of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Virginia; and 
times is that of Leadership Training in the field the Presbyteries of Bethel (S. C.), Enoree (S. C.), Mem- 
of Religious Education. Never before has there phis (Tenn.), Lexington (Va.), Louisiana (La.), Orange 

been expressed such a universal desire for training (N. C.), Red River (La.) That their work has been 
and such a ready response from the leaders and work- eminently satisfactory, both to the workers in the 
ers in all departments of the church. This was clearly churches to which they have gone and to the young | 
indicated in our own Church last year, not merely by ladies themselves, may be judged by the following ex- 
the large number of persons who attended training cerpts from letters received by the Richmond office: 





classes, but also by the great increase over other years “The two young ladies are making good in-every sense 

in the number of certificates issued on the Standard of the word. They are well liked both in class and out. ' t 

Training Course. The church and community were delighted with their | 
Because of this rising tide of interest, the Training work.” 1 

Department of the Publication Committee was convinced “The two young women have been making good in a 1 

that this was a most opportune time to vigorously pro- big way and are ‘as good as gold.” 

mote the whole program of Leadership Training, spec- “Much is being accomplished and there will be good | 

lally in rural sections. Accordingly, the following plan and lasting results.” 

was determined upon early last Spring and immediately “So far the impression has been fine and I hope 

put into operation. Twenty young ladies of the Assem- we may ereate a demand for the work. The young ladies 

bly’s Training School were secured for the summer are doing good work.” 

Months to conduct Teacher Training classes, assist in Not all of it has been easy sailing, in fact there have 

setting up Daily Vacation Bible Schools and to promote been many difficulties and hardships, but the ladies have 

other phases of Sunday School work. They were given greatly enjoyed the work. Some of them have written: 


special coaching in preparation for their work and “JT want you to know that I am glad of this oppor- 
Were assigned to the following synods and presbvteries: tunity to be of service and it is helping me personallv. 
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The experience I am gaining is very valuable to me and 
I certainly do thank you and the Committee for mak- 
ing it possible for me to teach in a Standard Training 
School.” 

“The people seem very much interested in the work 
and I believe they will continue to study.” 

“T enjoyed my class very much. The people down at 
——— had no idea what the units were or the num- 
ber in the course. ‘The majority in the class were 
people who had been out of school quite a while and 


it was awfully hard to get them to talk. They came 
regularly and seemed interested.” 
“We are finding the work quite interesting and am 


enjoying it very much. I feel that the classes are 
worth while, as those who attend seem to get an in- 
spiration to do their Sunday School work in a better 
way.” 

“T am crazy about the work, and am not only getting a 
great deal of valuable experience, but much pleasure, 
too.” 


TWO DAILY VACATION SCHOOLS IN RALEIGH COUNTY, W. VA. 
Greenbriar Presbytery 
By Rev. J. L. LINEWEAVER. 


NE of these schools was held at Sylvia, a village 
composed of a laboring class of people mostly. 
Outside of the Presbyterian Sunday School, which 
is held on Sunday afternoon in the moving picture build- 
ing, there are no other services except Holiness Church. 

The other school was held at Mabscott Crossing. 
There were Italians, Poles and Spaniards and of course 
a great many American children in these schools. 

The schools were held ten days, two hours each day. 
One school was held in the morning from nine to eleven, 
and the other in the evening from five to seven. The 
average attendance at each school was fifty. 

These schools were really Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. There was no craft work. Bible stories were 
told and illustrated with mimeograph sketches which 
the children colored with crayons. 

Parables were acted by the children and the lesson 
emphasized as the story of the parable was told and 
acted. 
here was much made of committing the scrip‘ure to 





Daily Vacation Bible School at Mabscott, W. Va., held under the auspices of the Mabscott Crossing Presbyterian Sunday School. 


memory, hymn interpretation, worshipful singing, etc. 
Daily habit talks in character building from a Bible 
standpoint were given. Good citizenship was empha- 
sized from a Bible standpoint. The children were di- 
vided into companies and attention was paid to semi- 
military drill work. Calesthenics and games were given 
during the fifteen minutes of recreation period. 

Closing exercises were largely attended by parents and 
people of the community who were enthusiastic about 
the definite instruction and training given to the chil- 
dren. No special preparation was made for the closing 
exercise. Selections were taken from the regular work 
of the school. Last year we did much craft work in 
the Daily Vacation Bible School in the way of, making 
baskets, bird houses, etc. This year we held the in- 
terest of the children just as well and we taught them 
more Bible. 

Solid instruction given with pep and snap is all that 
is needed to use this fine missionary agency anywhere, 
to good effect. 
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Men of the Church 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS—SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Synod of North Carolina, has compiled the fol- 
lowing list of Men’s Opsganization and their 
Presidents. 

The Permanent Committee on Men’s Work claims no 
particular credit for these organizations. Some of them 
were in existence before this Committee began work. 
Some of them are not organized exactly on the Assem- 
bly’s Plan. However, Mr. Spillman says that in the 
main they are in line with our plan and program. 

We feel that this list of churches from one Synod is 
a fine demonstration of the advance in the interest in 
Men’s Work during the past few years. 


M* J. B. SPILLMAN, Secretary of Stewardship, 


Albemarle Presbytery 


te eee Elizabeth City, N. C. 
See ee Greenville, N. C. 
<edanietg tee adel Greenville, N. C. 

oS Ee Re Kinston, N. C. 

pee a. BS Washington, N. C. 

SN Tarboro, N. C. 


All Men’s Work, no matter by what name it is called 
is part of the Assembly’s Work for Men. 

We are certainly proud to publish this number of 
permanent organizations in our largest Synod. -We would 
like to follow the publication of this list in North Caro- 
lina with each Synod’s list of definite Men’s Organiza- 
tions. 

The difficulty is getting the information. We know 
the ones with whom we have had any communication, 
but this will leave out many others. Won’t every pastor 
and church send us this information, no matter what 
the organization is called? 

We are indebted to Mr. Spillman for much help in 
North Carolina in promoting Men’s Work. 


ADDRESS 


Concord Presbytery 


CHURCH PRESIDENT 
Cann, Momeriet ..225.30352555555. 3 De. 1,8: Bingen... .. 
GIOGRVITIO® jo cs cee Ede ee Mr. N..0. Warren...... 
Goward Memorial 2 c.<555.e wees Mr. R. G. Allsbrook_-__- 
Bitton, oo oe eee Mr. lL. EL. Matlard—.._... 
Wanineten 0 Gon ee Dr. J. W. Williams__-_-_- 
Wm. & Mary Hart Church-_-------~__ Mr. V. E. Fountain_-_-~_- 
MOC ChGelt ac at ey Mr. J. S. Whitesides _-_- 
Ooncord. Winnett Mr. W. O. Morrison-_-_-_-- 
TOROUY: soc ee ee oe ee Mr. P. T. Fennell_...... 
TOT ose ee ee Mr. 2.  Rash........ 


Mooresville, First 
Mooresville, Second 
Morganton 


Salisbury, Second 


OE Fp OEE & Mr. A. M. Witherspoon 
Thyatira 


b Mitceanaees ato eed Dr. 8. Frontis —........ 
Lbeatsa eee Mr. J. A. Simpson ----- 
eee ee Gene. Lae Ee Mr. BH. D. Alexander_-_-- 
im mua? i. —ReRARESORTE Mr. R. O. Garner __---- 


Sea ASA NEP EP Mr. J. S. McCorkle_--_-- 


Bees Hickory, N. C. 
ate ea area Lenoir, N. C. 
ie fe Mooresville, N. C. 


eet ener Salisbury, N. C. 
a a ee aa 512 Park Ave., Salisbury, N. C. 
pn See China Grove, N. C., Route No. 2. 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Bethel 


Church in Pines 
Fayetteville, First 


MG, once ee ee ee Mr. R. D. Bradley_-_--- 
heore) Hill 2222 503 ee ee Mr. H. F. Monroe_-_-_-_-- 
so IE EI TS Fe MriJ. N:. Buie....-....- 


Westminster 


LE eee PON ye Tee ey Mr: BG. iceck:. 
RGM . QW sas Se ee ee Mr. Alex. McNeill____-- 
PR a ae Cen Sere eed Mr. 1. Calhoun......_. 


eee he ae esate Laurel Hill, N. C. 

Sia acy tena apa Fayetteville, N. C. 

ape ee Hope Mills, N. C., Route No. 1. 
caiaretne acacia Laurinburg, N. C., Route No. 2. 
fe er ee Red Springs, N. C. 

pg Se eS cae Linden, N. C. 


Granville Presbytery 


iar, Wie hoe Ean Mr. B. W. Elliott ~-_--- 
Mierses 2:25) a ee ee Mr. W. T. Watkins_-_--- 
ICD TELS IG LOE AIT, + Mr. F. M. Pinnix______- 
WHty AWS, 3 csdians snestcaee Mr. L. F. Dixon_____-_- 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Ce arene ee Gastonia, -N. C., Route No. 3. 
A eee ees Gastonia, N. C. 

Sa ese ee Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Se ttre ado Bessemer City, N. C. 

ee) eee Gastonia, N. C., Route No. 3. 
ON rte Rutherfordton, N. ©. 


Ariasteng Memorial 
Gastor First 


Kings OUNRI BS heh ee Mr. Arthor Eay....-..- 
— a‘ | ae Re Pr a Myr. J.. A. Ormand.._... 
a, ~~ restenipnantinasieetiitendinndl Mr. E. P. Lineberger-_-- 
Meme? OVGRO: on ose aces Mr. H. L. Carpenter-_-_-_- 





ey pe eee Y Durham, N. C. 

Sim eee tte Henderson, N. C. 

ee ie aA ee Oxford, N. C. 

ite seum ae Mammoth Ave., Durham, N. C. 
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Mecklenburg Presbytery 


CHURCH PRESIDENT 
Caldwell Memorial ..............- Mr. Roy Harris --.----- 
RUEEEL, “UNE: ice wannwncnneue socal Mr. J. M. Oldham ------ 
Cmaprette, Beeend .... 1.6... nncecee Mr. Frank H. Kennedy 
eae Mr. J. A. Cannon..-.-_-_.- 
i ee eee Mr. W. J. Praether_---- 
ree Mr. C. &. Baceey....—.- 
NUE: sicsiscicanecnctcntpaerikan ia sxecksmmeree cael Mr. G. M. Beatty_------ 
eres aa eens ee Mr. A. Lee Phillips__--- 
a | ee Ae 
eas 6h ll UU eee 
I NIU x. cpss threnccd aitescp wad wlan Mr. John E. Iverson_--- 
i ea ee eee Mr. E. L. Wilson..._--- 


ADDRESS 


bins dcccipcatenighipa Charlotte, N. C., Todd-McCullough Co. 
ae ae Charlotte, N. C. 

oe seen eee eae Charlotte, N. C. 

eee al Concord, N. C. 

pea See Concord, N. C. 

__.......--Matthews, N. C., Route No. 28. 
eae AS 406 Severs Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

ee atitticca eran Charlotte, N. C., Route No. 1. 
ee at ae Charlotte, N. C., Route No. 3. 
Pap 602 N. Davidson St., Charlotte, N. C. 
RS Sets 407 W. 10th St. Charlotte, N. C. 
eee ee 212 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


Orange Presbytery 


Church of Covenant................ Dr. J. A. Highsmith 
Greensboro, First 
Cross Roads 
Hawfields 


MIND gid tiene aku niedis er aivabininaiacineaed Dr. J. M. Thompson---- 
sitesi ani gceaaaane ead Mr. W. B. Millner_----- 


Lee TE Mr. C. W. Causey_-_---- 
ison on treatin ia de moana Mr. L. L. Garrison_-___-- 


ciate ata et Greensboro, N. C. 
eee Greensboro, N. C. 
eStats eee Mebane, N. C., Route No. 3. 


Wilmington Presbytery 


Church of Covenant 


piithhiste eigede lel Mr. W. A. Woods-_-_----- 


See Re ot ae 310 Wrightsville Ave., Wilmington, N. C. 
enna 707 S. Sprunt St., Wilmington, N. C. 

ee se Pollocksville, N. C.° 

sees tacos a ee Wilmington, N. C. 

ace sed oe Wilmington, N. C. 

since Seal Wilmington, N. C., Route No. 2. 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 


0 er ar eee en Mr. L. J. Williams_-_-_-- 
PINNED iid cc ccmrtae-taesieiitamcs coon Mr. H. A. Creagh-_----- 
Sree Mr. O. H. Shoemaker-_-_- 
Wreeetem, Pivet .......-..6.-4.5 Mr. Geg. L. Mitchell 

gk as ee 006 eee 
RR aL ee Mr. Chas. Montcastle--- 
SE, ean ee Mr. W. 7. Carter...._....- 
IIUIDD ssetctiste Shas aocecaldananes Mr. 2. ©. Tigi... 
eS ee ee ae 5 Mr. F. M. McCall_-_---- 
Winston-Salem, First _____________ Mr. John D. Spinks. 







EPTEMBER is a month during which city and 
S town churches are endeavoring to rally their forces 

for the fall and winter work. It is also a time when 
country churches are considering the conservation of the 
results of their summer work and in many cases plans 
are being made for fall evangelistic efforts. Every type 
of church can make good use of this month with Fellow- 
ship as the slogan. 

In making suggestions below for a Fellowship meeting 
for men we do not wish to lose sight of the develop- 
ment of the whole church in fellowship. This could 
and should be kept before the whole church during the 
month. 

It might be worth while for every organization in 
the local church to unite during September in a general 
fellowship meeting. The men should bear the responsi- 
bility and provide necessary finances. In a city or town 
church this would be held at night—in a country church 
it might take the form of an afternoon picnic. However, 
it should be borne in mind that mere social life and en- 
tertainment are not ends in themselves, but constitute a 
means to a far more important result—development of 
the people in fellowship of the spirit, which opens 
channels for the Holy Spirit’s operation and power. 

Many men’s organizations will have meetings this 
month. With some it will be a renewal of activity after 
the vacation season. 


> 


Monthly Program— 


FELLOWSHIP 


enlist Sa eee Thomasville, N. C. 
ee ee Waughtown Sub. Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








I. What is Fellowship? 

Fellowship is a spirit rather than a method. In our 
New Testament we may not find an exact definition 
but we will find far more. We will find the true spirit 
of Christian fellowship on every page and this spirit 
marvelously developed in the lives of a multitude of 
men and women. Read and meditate upon the life of 
Christ, the lives of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles 
if you would understand fellowship. In addition, the 
lives of Great Christian men and women of this day or 
a past generation are a wonderful help. As we study 
this subject of Fellowship, however, we find that its de- 
velopment comes in real worth while service and not as 
an end in itself. I doubt if we ever have a real fellow- 
ship apart from the accomplishment of hard work. 

II. Development of Fellowship 
1. Spiritual means. 

(a) Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. Apart 
from His blessed work in the heart and 
winsome influence and power over the 
life there can be no fellowship. It is “in 
Christ” where men have fellowship. All 
men are not developed Christians. Some 
are babes in Christ. The Holy Spirit led 
us to this position “in Christ.” He alone 
can lead us on into that depth and power 
of fellowship which is our spiritual goal. 
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(b) Real prayer—but also real short prayers. 
One long prayer may kill a Fellowship 
meeting—several brief, pointed prayers 
may be the life of such a meeting. 

(c) Singing—by this we mean Gospel Hymns 
—not too many hymns, and not too many 
verses—two or three at most. A good 
leader who can get men to follow can 
almost make a Fellowship meeting. Men 
love to sing when once they start. 

?, “Human” Means. 

(a) A good place to meet. Equipment is not 
spiritual life but it is a means to this 
end. The men are usually put off in the 
main church building for their Bible 
study. Personally, I think it is a great 
draw-back to their work. Endeavor to 
get as attractive a meeting place as pos- 
sible. They will notice their surround- 
ings whether they remark on it or not. 
However, do not hold back on this ac- 
count. Hold your meeting outdoors if you 
have no good place inside the building. 

(b) Well prepared food. An elaborate menu 
is not necessary and is really a hindrance. 
Throughout the Bible the idea of men eat- 
ing together always meant communion of 


- 


————s oe 


spirit. This is true in the life of our 
Lord. It is true in our experience that 
when we sit down with a man in his home 
and break bread with him and his family 
that we forever feel nearer to that family. 

(c) A well arranged program. Several men 
should take some part. The more taking 
part in the program, the better the meet- 
ing will usually be. 

(d) Co-operation in accomplishing some worth 
while results for the Church. Our All 
the Year Program presents a large num- 
ber of practical things for men to do. 
Fellowship will develop more and more 
as men serve—as they do the needful 
things for the church. 

(e) It is astonishing how ignorant members of 
churches are and can be of each other’s 
lives and still be in the same church. 
The better men know each other the 
greater is the degree of fellowship. In 
every church much effort is needed to bring 
men into a closer and more Christlike re- 
lationship with each other. 

We are not endeavoring to give a “cut and dried” 
program on Fellowship. We are only anxious to state 
certain fundamental things on which Fellowship is based 





I have spent a pleasant and profitable evening in reading the July number of 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. It is a valuable publication. 
I congratulate all who have a part in the 


portant material which I am glad to have. 


U- 


ivery number brings 1m- 


preparation of such a valuable missionary magazine. 


A. J. Brown, 


Secretary, Board of F. M. Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 





SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR FELLOWSHIP 
MEETING 


(This program is given only as a suggestion, and 
should most certainly be adapted to local conditions). 
OpeNinG Sonc—(Use one familiar to all). 

ScriptURE READING. 
Praver—Several very short ones. 
Sonc-—“Rescue the Perishing.” 

(Before the singing of this hymn, have told the inter- 
estine story on this page). 
DINNER. 

(During the dinner, have each man introduce the one 
to his left. Make these introductions short and snappy. 
Not over one minute allowed for each introduction). 


Apprr<s or EvENINc. 
——_0l---—- 


**RESCUE THE PERISHING”’ 


On « stormy night a middle-aged man staggered into 
the Eowery Mission. He was intoxicated, his face un- 
Washed and unshaved, and his clothes soiled and torn. 


= 


He sank into a seat, and, gazing around, seemed to 
wonder what kind of a place he had come into. “Rescue 
the Perishing’”’ and other gospel hymns were sung and 
seemed to interest him, and to recall some memory of 
his youth long since forgotten. As\the leader of the 
meeting told the simple story of the Gospel, and how 
the Lord had come to seek and save sinners, the man 
listened eagerly. The leader in his younger days had 
been a soldier and had seen hard and active service. In 
the course of his remarks he mentioned several incidents 
which had occurred in his experience during the war, 
and he gave the name of the company in which he served. 
At the close of the meeting the man eagerly staggered up 
to the leader and in a broken voice said: 

‘When were you in that company you spoke of?” 

“Why, all through the war,” said the leader. 

“Do you remember the battle of : 4 

“Perfectly.” 

“Do you remember the name of the captain of your 
company at that time?” 

“Yes, his name was , 

“You are right! I am that man. I was your captain. 
Look at me today, and see what a wreck I am. Can 
you save your old captain? I have lost everything I had 
in the world through drink, and I don’t know where 
to go.” 

He was saved that night, and was soon helped by 
some of his former friends to get back his old position. 
He often told the story of. how a soldier saved his cap- 
tain, and how much he loved the words of “Rescue the 
Perishing.” 
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REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


The 1924 General Assembly took the following action 
in regard to certain minor changes in the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program: 

“That the Assembly’s Stewardship Committee be di- 
rected to call a conference at an early date of the repre- 
sentatives of the committees directing the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, the Sunday School, the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary and the Men of the Church with the view of making 
such minor changes in the Progressive Program as will 
be necessary to adapt it to each of the four groups within 
the church.” 


Following the action of the Assembly such a confer- 





(August-December ) 


DIvISIONS. 
To Nourish the Spiritual Life of the Church. 
1. Through Prayer: 
a. Private Prayer and Personal Bible Study. 
b. Erection of Family Altars. 
c. Public Prayer. 
. By Teaching the Bible and the Catechisms: 
a. In the Home. 
b. In the Sabbath School. 
c. In Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
d. In Week-Day Church Schools. 
3. Through Church Loyalty Expressed in 
a. Church Attendance. 
b. Enlarging the Sabbath School Enrollment. 
c. Readiness for Real Service. 
4. By Sabbath Observance. 


do 


GoALs. 

1. At Least One Prayer Group in Each Congregation. 

2. At Least One Bible Study Class in Each Congre- 
gation. 

3. A Family Altar in Every Home. 

4. A fifteen per cent Increase in Sabbath School En- 
rollment. 

5. A Twenty-five per cent Increase in Church Attend- 
ance. 

6. Awakening the Church to Hallow and Defend the 
Sabbath Day. 

7. A Bible in Every Bible-less Home in the Com- 
munity. 






General Aneiihiy?s Stewardship Committee 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESBYTERIAN PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


. a DEPARTMENT I—SPIRITUAL LIFE 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor 





ence as directed was held in Montreat, North Carolina, 
on July 7th. The Presbyterian Progressive Program was 
carefully reviewed in every detail and such changes as 
were considered necessary to the effective carrying out 
of the program by all the various groups of the church 
were made. In order that those who are following the 
Progressive Program in the local church may have the 
whole program before them, we are submitting the entire 
program in its new form. It will be well to check the 


changes that have been made with the copies of the 
program now in hand. New literature on the Progres- 
sive Program will be ready for use on or near September 
first. mm t 1 







DEPARTMENT II—EVANGELISM AND 
MISSIONS. 


( January-February-June-July-October ) 


DIvIsIONS. 


A. To Carry Out Christ’s Program of World Evangel- 
ism and World Welfare. 
1. Through Evangelism. 
a. In the Homeland: 
(1) Evangelistic Campaigns. 
(2) Evangelistic Preaching by Pastors. 
(3) Individual Personal Work. 
(4) Care of New Converts. 
(5) Supply of Vacant Churches * Lay- 
men. 
(6) Definite Prayer for Home Missions. 
b. In Our Foreign Field: 
(1) Definite Prayer for Foreign Missions. 
2. Through Educational Missions. 
a. Mission Schools in the Homeland. 
b. Educational Work on the Foreign Field. 
3. Through Medical Missions. 
a. Hospitals and Medical Work in the Home- 
land. 
b. On the Foreign Field. 
4. Through Industrial Missions. 
a. In the Homeland. 
b. On the Foreign Field. 
B. To Educate the Church to Meet Our Part of Christ’s 
Program for the World. 
1. By Religious Literature. 
2. By Missionary Education. 


‘ 
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a. Through Mission Study. 
(1) Organizing Church Schools of Mis- 
sions. 
(2) Training Leaders for Mission Study 
Classes. 
b. By Presenting Missionary Programs and 
Pageants. 
c. By Securing Missionary Libraries and Lit- 
erature. 
d. By Displays of Missionary Maps, Charts, 
Slides, Photographs and Other Exhibits. 
e. By Securing Missionaries as Speakers. 


GOoALs. 

. In Each Church a Specially Organized Effort 
Each Year to Win Others to Christ. 

. A Personal Workers Class in Each Church. 

. At ‘Least One Person Added to the Church on 
Profession of Faith for Every Ten Members on 
Roll March 31, Last. 

4. A School of Missions in Each Congregation 
Studying Foreign Missions. 

. A School of Missions in Each Congregation 
Studying Home Missions. 

6. At Least One Mission Sabbath School Main- 

tained by Each Congregation. 

7. The Presbyterian Survey and a Weekly Church 

Paper in Every Home. 


— 


Ww DO 


wm 


DEPARTMENT III—CHRISTIAN TRAINING. 
(April-May) 


DIVISIONS 
A. To Extend and Perfect the Work of the Church in 
Christian Education. 
1. By Waking Parents to the Importance of Chris- 
. tian Education. 
2. By Directing Young People to Our Church 
Schools and Colleges. 
3. In Educational Institutions. 
a. Denominational. 
(1) Securing Equipment. 
(2) Enlarging Endowments. 
b. State and Other Public Schools. 
(1) Through Bible Study Courses. 


r (2) By Placing College Pastors, etc. 
4. By Providing a Four-fold Program of Activities. 
. a. Physical. 
b. Mental. 
1S. c. Social. 


d. Religious. 
5. Through Publicity. 
a. Church News in the Press. 
b. Display, Advertising, etc. 
1e- c. Weekly Church Bulletins. 
d. Distributing Literature on Church Work. 


GoALs 

'. “No Goals” as Such Here. 

-. The Carrying Out of the Purposes of This De- 
partment in Meeting Local Conditions, Will 

___ Furnish Suggestions for Local Goals. 

- To £nlist and Train for the King’s Service. 

' 3y Securing Fit Delegations for Young People’s 

Conferences, 


ow 





To 


Adopt a Scriptural System of Giving and a Scrip- 


2. By Enlisting for Definite Full-Time Service. 
a. Students for the Ministry. 
b. Candidates for Mission Service. 
c. Other Christian Workers. 

. By Following Up Life Decisions. 

. By Training for Special Service. 

By Training the Church Members in the His- 
tory, Standards, and Doctrines of the Church, 
and Principles and Methods of Religious Edu- - 
cation. 


wm & Ww 


GOALS. 

1. At Least One Young Person From E: ach Con- 
gregation Attending Some Presbyterian School. 

2. Co-operation in Securing Some Plan of Bible 
Study in Connection with the Public Schools 
of Each Community. 

3. Every Church Represented at the Synod’s Young 
People’s Conference. Select Delegations at 
Montreat Young People’s Conference. 

4. Every Church Interested in Leadership Train- 
ing Through Teacher Training Classes, Cor- 
respondence Courses and Standard Training 
Schools. 


5. At Least One Life in Each Congregation En- 


listed for Definite Full-Time Service for the 
Church. 

6. Definite Effort by Pastors and Sessions to Se- 
cure Recruits for the Gospel Ministry. 


DEPARTMENT IV—STEWARDSHIP OF 
POSSESSIONS 


(November-March) 
DIVISIONS 


tural Standard. of Giving. 

1. By Teaching the Stewardship of Possessions. 

. In Church Schools of Stewardship. 

. In Church Papers and Other Literature. 

. By Pulpit Instruction. 

. By Organizing a Tither’s League to Pro- 

mote Larger Giving. 

2. By Acquainting the Church With the Nature 
and the Needs of Every Cause to Which it 
is Asked to Give. 

3. By Calling for Adequate Support for Every Be- 
nevolent Cause of the Church. 

4. By Providing Just Salaries for Ministers, Mis- 
sionaries, and Other Workers. 

5. By Carrying Out a Thorough Every Member 
Canvass in Every Church. 

a. By Careful Preparation in Study and 
Prayer. 

b. By Co-ordinating the Budgets of all the 
Church’s Organizations. 

c. In Visiting Every Member. 

d. By Following Up the Canvass ‘Thoroughly. 


GOALS. 
1. A School of Stewardship i in Each Congregation. 
2. A Tither’s League in Each Church. 
3. A Thorough Every Member Canvass in Each 
Church. 
(Continued on page 623). 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


PRESIDENT ABRAM W. HARRIS 


Our Father in heaven, at the opening of another year we gather 
to acknowledge our dependence upon thee, and to ask thy renewed 
help and guidance. For watching over our physical and spiritual 
well being, for providing bread for the body and full satisfaction 
for the soul, we thank thee. Continue thy protection! 

Let all those who enter our gates come filled with the desire for 
the truth, and minded to seek it humbly and diligently! May they 
grow in knowledge, and in high purpose, so that when they depart 
they may go forth both prepared for service and possessed of the 
desire to serve thee and their fellow men! To those who teach, 
grant wisdom, and sympathy; to those who learn, humility and in- 
dustry! To all, give the fairness and gentleness that shall make 
of us one body, bound together by ties of sympathy and common 
purposes. 

Remember the many homes from which these before thee have 
come, and grant that no act or failure of ours may bring sorrow or 
disappointment to those who watch us with love and hope! 

We praise thee for all institutions of true learning, of whatever 
grade or character. Grant them a full measure of thy help in all 
their undertakings! May their work be constantly better, their num- 
bers increased, their means enlarged, and above all, may they be per- 
vaded by a spirit that shall make for sound learning and true manly 
character! Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 




















College Presidents---Who Are They? 


By WiLL1aM CHALMERS Covert, D. D., LL.D. General Secretary, Board of Christian Education 


(We copy from the Presbyterian Magazine the article below, because while it was 
supposedly written for our sister church, the U. S. A., it would seem to have been 
written specially for us!) 


of these faithful educationalists. Of course, there is in 


HIS is a tribute to our college presidents and 
the Church a general, indefinite, appreciation of any 


administrators from one who through thirty years 


has watched an entire generation of these educa- 
tional missionaries at work. For the most part these 
have been prophets of colleges yet to be, for their 
exacting work was that of laying educational founda- 
tions and erecting as much of the superstructure as funds 
available could permit. One practical dreamer of edu- 
cational dreams that I recall had money enough in hand 
for what he called his “heating unit,” the rest was 
simply “blue print” plus an indomitable faith in the 
Presbyterian Church as to her eventual generosity to- 
ward plans, plants and systems that would forward the 
cause of Christian Education. It need not be recounted 
that, today, that dreamer has a quadrangle worthy of 
his faith. I do not remember to have seen anything in 
print that even approached the nature of a panegyric 


man or group of men who conceive noble ideals in any 
realm of Christian service. Through the premeditation 
of no one has there been this quite obvious reticence as 
to the place and power in our Church and national life 
of the college maker! But this is a hurly-burly, noisy 
day in which materialism with its comptometers and 
cash registers is so spectacular and impressive that it 
preoccupies the minds even of the elect! The physical 
aspects of life voice themselves so loudly and insistently 
and occupy so stubbornly the center of the stage, that 
these men of the academic world who deal with the 1- 
ponderables and correlate the invisibles for the use of 
tomorrow, are not allowed to know of the genuine but 
unspoken regard with which the Church and the t tal 
Christian community view their work, 




















Christi Ed..cation 





and Ministerial Relief 


I. Who Are They? 


They are engineers through whose vision are being 
exploited and developed for the Church and the world 
in general the possibilities of education for character and 
service under Christian ideals.. This cannot be done in 
any other kind of educational laboratory except that 
provided by Christian donors under Christian auspices. 
The charter must be drawn to make possible the scheme 
of education with the Christian religion working through 


it. Our schools supported by the taxes of our highly- 


diversified and religiously-mixed people are not allowed 
to make religion a dominant influence in curricula or 
atmosphere. This is the price America pays for her 
democracy! Our Church, however, has voted her gen- 
erous approval of these engineers since 1746, when 
Princeton succeeded Tennent and Log College. These 
pioneer explorers in the realm of education for char- 
acter are opening the furrows for a great harvest, if 
trustful and willing men and women will follow through 
vith prayers and money. 


II. Who Are They? 


They are the men in charge of what the army of 
combat in the late war called the “forwarding areas!” 
By reason of front line depletions, these areas were the 
only hope of the army. Here soldiers took on final 
equipment, spiritual and physical, for the zero hour! 
The destiny of the whole allied cause was to be deter- 
mined by the kind of troops that went up to the front 
out of these “areas” and the spirit in which they went. 
An officer here bore responsibility that was most acute. 
These presidents, with their deans and faculties and col- 
leges, are doing more to hold the front lines of the field 
forces of the Church and push back the enemy than we 
have ever acknowledged.. Here is where front-line ef- 
fectiveness originates! Here is where National Mis- 
sions get its scouts and line officers. Here is where 
Foreign Missions find men and women that are equipped 
in mind and spirit for the jungles of Africa or the 
mountain ravines of Kurdistan. These college presi- 
dents are in charge of the “forwarding areas” of the 
Church! Engaged as she is in a struggle, from which 
there is no release, her cause is lost, if these men fail to 
fill their quotas and hold the area ready, subject to 


~ From a missionary group working in the interior of Australia 





We shall not travel by the road we make; 


Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break 
We shall come to where the crossroads meet. 





For is the heat by day, the cold by night, 
Ts inch-slow progress, and the heavy load, 
And ceath at last to close the long grim fight 
With man and beast and stone: for them the Road. 





THE MASTER JOY 
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front-line calls. The Church feels this, but says too 
little about it! She must mobilize her young people and 
keep ample funds behind these men who are filling the 
front lines. 


III. Who Are They? 


They are men trying to set permanently Christian 
ideals into educational processes, allowing such flexi- 
bility and elasticity in the application and expression 
of their educational theories as will make education an 
influence rather than a curriculum, enriching and shap- 
ing life at every stage of its unfolding! They believe the 
Christian religion has a place in perfecting the character 
of a student and, therefore, has. an essential place in the 
educational system of our Church colleges! Our college 
presidents are rare combinations of educational zeal 
with spiritual enthusiasm. They have not been bred 
away from life by their long academic seclusion or an 
over plus of scholastic earnestness. They see the place 
of knowledge -and culture in building character and 
qualifying for service, and their educational enthusiasm 
holds the place that is proper in a well-balanced teacher. 


IV. Why. Are These College Presidents? ' 


They are an element in the current life of our modern 
church so vital and influential that they are shaping 
the future leadership of our church. The boys and girls 
now moving through the corridors of these colleges, for 
which the presidents sacrifice and even suffer, are to 
dominate the thinking and program of our Church at 
home and abroad, in pulpit and pew within three de- 


cades. We cannot afford to let these influential college 


men do their work inadequately! They must not be 
asked to make bricks without straw! They hold the 
key to tomorrow in their hand. If behind them is the 
sympathy and support the Church alone can give, they 
will turn strong, well-trained leaders into the ranks 
of the Church and put the incentives for service and 
generosity into these young people, soon to be in places 
of power as laymen and professional leaders, in the 
great day about to be. The Church must not remain 
deaf before the pleadings of this prophetic generation 
of college leaders. Wise and discriminating generosity 
here, lies at the base of a permanent advance in the 
things of the Kingdom. 


For them the shade of trees that now we plant, 
The safe smooth journey and the final goal, 
Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 


And yet—the road is ours as never theirs! 
Is not one joy, on us alone bestowed ? 
For us the Master-Joy, O Pioneers, 
We shall not travel, but we make the Road. 


—Friedlander, The Inlander. 
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A group of educators who attended the Montreat Conference in July. 


Education Week at Montreat 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 
Fa ELEVEN years the Executive Committee of 


Christian Education has been calling in conference 
the educators of the entire Church. The Presby- 
terian Educational Association of the South, the Assem- 
bly’s Advisory Commitee on Education and members 
of the Faculties and Boards of Trustees of the institu- 
tions together talk over the various problems confront- 
ing the educational work. This year these meetings were 
combined with the Public Conference in the Auditorium. 
The largest amount of time was given to the considera- 
tion of the spiritual aspects of the work of the Church 
in education. Fullest considerations was given to the 
need of thoroughly prepared Christian teachers in our 
own colleges and in other institutions of the land. 
The Auditorium conferences were greatly helped by 
the wonderful whistling of Miss Esther McRuer and by 
special service of song rendered by artists on the ground. 


The Conference reached its climax on Sunday morn- 
ing and night when two wonderfully helpful sermons 
were preached by Rev. W. O. Thompson, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University. No stronger plea 
for the Christian college was ever made on any plat- 
form in America than that made by Dr. Thompson in 
his Sunday morning address. 

The unification of the church forces of education, the 
thorough comprehension of the intricate and difficult task 
before us, the preparation to meet the need for more 
extensive equipment and larger endowment and the plac- 
ing of greater emphasis upon the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion were among the out- 
standing thing: accomplished in “Education Week” at 


Montreat in 1924. 
Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—FOR EVERY CHURCH, 
VOLUNTEERS FOR THE LEAGUE OF THE GOLDEN PEN 


HEN this issue of the “Survey” is delivered by 
by the postman it will be on a day rushed with 
preparations for boys and girls either returning 

to college or going away for the first time. 

Mothers will be looking after clothes and comforts, 
fathers seeing about money, boys and girls hunting up 
their treasures, taking down pictures from the walls of 
their rooms, going to farewell parties. There is a stir 
in the heart and the home, a stir in the street and the 
church and the town—for next week the boys and girls 
will be off to college! 


Perhaps you observed “College Day” in your church 
and saw them gather there ready to start on the great 
adventure of training for life. 

And now your Department of Christian Education 
is asking a service of the older men and women friends 
at home—volunteers for the League of the Golden Pen. 
What is it? It has no officers, no dues, no meeting 
no pledges. You enter it simply by covenanting w! 
yourself to write a letter at the least, once a mont! 
some one who stands in need of love or cheer or © 
couragement and friendship. And the “some one,” W 
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ask you to write it to is one of these boys and girls 
who have gone to college from your church. To their 
young pilgrim eyes the way is bright with all the high 
hopes and lovely dreams of youth. But the pilgrim 
road was never known to be easy; it is long and now 
as always there are lions in the way. And so we are 
asking you, men and women of the church, to do for 
these young pilgrims what you were glad and proud to 
do for the soldier lads in the days of the great war— 
pray for them and write to them. For, if you do, it may 





be that in the day when all secrets are revealed you 
will find that it was your letter with the prayer behind 
it that helped to keep them pure and true in the time 
of conflict and stress. 


But you say: “I'd like to do it—but life is already 
so hurried and rushed and writing is hard for me al- 
ways.” What then? Two things only, said an ancient 
writer, determine the way of life for each of us—“The 
road of our longing and the quality of our soul.” 


ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS ! 


Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, bears the distinction of being the only 


theological seminary in America to graduate a class 
composed entirely of World War Veterans. 
men in the class gave a total of 117 months of service 
to their country.—Century Church Bulletin. 


OUR MINISTERS 


The nine 


Rev. Henry H. SWEETs 


URING the past 20 years, from 1904 to 1923 in- 
D clusive, 456 ministers were received into the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States from other 
denominations. In this same period the Presbyteries 
have ordained 1,123 men to the work of the ministry. 
The total gain in 20 years is therefore, 1,579 ministers. 
In these 20 years 667 of our ministers have died and 
109 who are still living have been forced to retire on ac- 
count of sickness or old age. We have dismissed 224 
of our ministers to other churches. This is a loss of 
1,000 effective men from the ranks of our ministry. 

In the 20 years we have had a net gain of 579 minis- 
ters. be 

During these 20 years the Presbyteries have organized 
1,180 new churches and have dissolved 651 organizations. 
This shows a net gain of 529 churches in 20 years. 

For 58 years, from 1866 to 1923, the Church had 
an average of 1 candidate for the ministry for every 
687 members. This ratio has varied from 1 candidate 
to 1,581 members in 1866 and 1 candidates to 1,117 
members in 1920 to 1 to 445 in 1872 and 1 to 441 in 
1893. The ratio in 1923 was one candidate to every 
741 members. 

The Presbyteries in 1923 reported to the General As- 
sembly that there were 894 pastorless churches. In 
these churches without regular pastoral care are 2,317 





elders, 2,125 deacons, 39,419 enrolled in Sunday Schools 
and 50,041 members. More than 22 per cent of the 
churches had no minister. 

Of the 2,143 ministers and licentiates in the church, 
1,289 are pastors, 13 assistant pastors, 4 pastors emeri- 
tus, 29 are general home missionaries, 89 are chaplains, 
123 are foreign missionaries, 60 are teaching, 28 are 
presidents, 23 are secretaries, 9 are editors, 53 are 
licentiates or are ministers who are taking further courses 
of study, 11 are agents or colporteurs, 1 is Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, 20 are in secular employment, 
179 are aged or infirm, 27 are without charge (some 
have been so reported for many years), unable to locate 
16. 


Of this number 1,219 received aid from the funds of. 


education for the ministry and mission service and 924 
did not receive aid from this source. 


Of the 1,428 pastors and stated supplies, 996 serve 
only one church each, 354 serve two churches, 171 serve 
three, 59 serve 4, 2 serve five, 9 serve six, 1 serves seven 
During the year 1922- 


and 1 serves thirteen churches. 
23, 894 churches had no pastor. 


It was reported to the same General Assembly that the 
It appears therefore 


3,521 churches had 1,227 manses. 


that 2,294 churches have no home for a minister. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers for 
schools, colleges and universities—private, public and denomina- 
tional—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and other workers 
to larger fields of service. 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Write today for information to 
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TOWERS OF IDEALISM 


HIS is a happy phrase that Dr. Stockwell applies 
in his article on “An Unbroken Line” to the 
pioneer Presbyterian colleges stretching from Texas 

to Canada. Trinity, Tulsa, Emporia, Hastings, Huron, 
Jamestown—every one of these awakens memories of a 
long history and heroic struggles and precious associa- 
tions in many minds. Each of these was planted in 
early days in the midst of rude conditions when great 
states were being cut out of the undeveloped continent 
and started on their career of rapid growth. It was a 
time when the raw materialism of physical exploitation 
of natural resources was in contest with the beginnings of 
religious and educational life, the primal struggle of 
darkness and light. ‘Then these colleges stood in the 
dim darkness as towers of light and from them streamed 
forth the teachings of the things of the spirit. Science 


Since the very first of the opening year we have been 
looking forward to and preparing for the Christmas 
Vocational Service—hoping to make it better than the 
last. We begin in this number to show some of the pic- 
tures of the presentation cf “The Dayspring From on 


Scene from the 1924 Christmas pageant, “Dayspring from on High,” as rendered by the young people of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, Tenn. 


and literature and art gained a foothold amidst the cot- 
ton and corn and coal and oil that were so vigorous and 
assertive in their claims, and conscience made itself 
heard in the din of markets and the noise of crowds. 
So have they stood until they have grown into institu- 
tions dominating their regions and speaking in tones 
that men must hear. From their doors have poured forth 
steady streams of young men and women who have re- 
ceived the essentials of Christian education and have 
mingled their lives with the masses of these states, mixing 
their idealism with the material civilization so as to turn 
it to spiritual uses. It was splendid foresight that found- 
ed and built these towers and now they should be sus- 
tained and strengthened and enlarged that they may con- 
tinue to send forth their light and truth and serve the 
coming millions. 





LOOKING FORWARD 


High” which were sent us by churches and Sunday 
Schools. 613 

We hope to print others in the October issue with sev- 
eral items of interest in regard to the Christmas service 
for this year. 
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Our Circulation 


TATISTICS are not usually very interesting, but 
S judging from the inquiries we receive, our readers 

want to know about the progress the SURVEY is mak- 
ing in circulation, so we are giving you statistics. 

The SuRVEY circulation is now 38,000 in round num- 
bers. That means a gain of 3,000 over last year and a 
gain of 10,000 in the last three years. Doesn’t that 
sound well! Our goal for the year is 40,000. Notice 
that we use the present tense for there are eight months 
left in the Church year. 


North Carolina Leads 


North Carolina stands at the head of the list with a 
current subscription of 6,600. Virginia comes next with 
5,500 subscribers. South Carolina still holds third place 
but Texas is running a close race for that honor. South 
Carolina has 3,256 subscriptions while Texas has 3,196. 
Texas has a lower percentage of expirations than any 
other state. Watch Texas! 


Wanted—2,000 Subscribers 


“How are you going to get that additional 2,000 sub- 
scribers in order to reach your goal?” is the question we 
are asked. “From that expiration list of 9,000 sub- 
scribers,” is our answer. Our files now contain approxi- 
mately 9,000 expirations for the months of April, May 
and June. Renewals are still coming in and we have 
every reason to believe that our Secretaries of Literature 
are on the job, in spite of hot weather and vacations. 


Expiration Lists 


Last year, we established a custom of sending a list 
of expirations each month to the Secretary of Literature. 
Because they found this to be a great help, we are con- 
tinuing the custom this year. It is impossible to send 
list for the months of May and June because of the 
change in files for Survey Week. This year, we are 
seding the expirations of July and August in one com- 
bined list. 


if You Are Not the Present Secretary 
of Literature—— 


Does that have a familiar sound? We do not have 
a file of all secretaries of literature according to the re- 


Among Our Subscribers 





port of the Woman’s Auxiliary but there are so many 
changes from time to time that our letters do not reach 
the proper person. Will you help us by sending no- 
tice of changes of address and by passing on any letter 
to the present Secretary of Literature? 


Record Books 


“They fill a long felt need,” is the comment of one 
secretary; “I put the date of expiration by each sub- 
scription and it simplifies the matter of keeping records.” 
Can you imagine what a joy such a book will be to a 
new secretary next year when you get ready for the cam- 
paign? If you are secretary again, you will realize the 
value of a perfect record. 


A Visit_in Montreat 


Our first visit to Montreat was a revelation and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, an inspiration. But 
most of all, we enjoyed meeting personally so many of 
our readers. Exchanging ideas with them proved a 
valuable as well as an enjoyable experience. 


A Presbyterial, Officer, Requests 


that we again explain our club plan. If any authorized 
agent or Secretary of Literature has sent us five or 
more subscriptions, she has established a club. Any 
number of additional subscriptions may be sent in at 
any time at the club price. It is not necessary to hold 
further subscriptions until five are secured. 


An Attractive Poster 


Congratulations to Sweetwater, Tennessee, upon the 
attractive poster displayed at Montreat. Sweetwater has 
an Honor Roll Church and is proud of it. We are 
equally proud of Sweetwater. 


The Roll of Honor 


August brings us hot weather and that is not very 
inspiring. This time, we have just one name to add to 
our_Roll of Honor. Remember, there are eight months 
left in the Church year. When you come back from 
your vacation you will want to renew your efforts to put 
your church on the Roll of Honor. 


VerA Hix, Circulation Manager. 


HONOR ROLL 


Church 


BOLIVAR, TENN-----_-. 


Secretary of Literature 


____MRS. WOOD TATE 
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Read the Book Aloud 


and watch for the October Survey 


“The Romance of Home Missions” is the book and Miss 
Abney’s outline as presented at the Montreat School of Missions 
will appear in the October issue. Organize your Home Mission 
Study Class the last week in September. | 








visory Committee was held July 3-7, at the Wins- 
borough Building at Montreat, N. C. 

For the second time in the history of the committee 
the personnel remained the same as last year. It is 
composed of the chairman, Mrs. Charles S. Kinkead, 
president of Tennessee Synodical, who presided over 
the sessions; vice-chairman, Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, pres- 
ident of South Carolina Synodical; secretary, Mrs. W. 
A. Turner, president of Georgia Synodical, with the 
other Synodical presidents as follows: Mrs. W. E. 
Hinds, Alabama; Mrs. E. S. Scott, Arkansas; Mrs. W. 
K. Armstrong, Appalachia; Mrs. H. A. Love, Florida; 
Mrs. H. L. Cockerham, Kentucky; Mrs. Wm. Steen, 
Louisiana; Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, Mississippi; Mrs. L. 
L. Manning, Missouri; Mrs. E. F. Reid, North Caro- 
lina; Mrs. R. W. Calhoun, Oklahoma; Mrs. J. L. Brock, 
Texas; Mrs. John Bratton, Virginia; Mrs. R. V. Dunlap, 
West Virginia; with Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, of Mis- 
souri, superintendent of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. D. A. McMillan, treasurer. 

The Supervisory Committee, composed of Dr. Egbert 
W. Smith, Dr. S. L. Morris, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Mr. 
R. E. Magill, Dr. M. E. Melvin, executive secretaries 
of the Church Committees, met with this body and each 
brought an inspiring message of his cause, and an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the hearty co-operation of 
the women in the benevolent work of the church. It 
was decided that the Auxiliary birthday special for 
1925 would be a new building for the Charlotte Kemper 
Girls’ School at Lavras, Brazil. The announcement is 
made now as a birthday gift to Miss Charlotte Kemper 


Se twelfth annual meeting of the Woman’s Ad- 


Twelfth Annual Meeting of Woman’s Advisory 
' Committee 


who has served over forty years in Brazil and who will 
be 87 this August. 

The Woman’s Committee meets in closed sessions. 
Each member brings before it the work done in her 
Synodical Auxiliary, her problems and suggestions, and 
after earnest, prayerful discussion, plans are formulated 
which seem to be best adapted to the woman’s work 
as a whole. 

These plans are then submitted to the Supervisory 
Committee appointed by the Assembly, and those per- 
taining to Finance, to the Stewardship Committee of 
the Assembly; and, after their ratification by these com- 
mittees, are handed down through the Synodicals to the 
Presbyterials for their guidance and help. 

This year the devotionals which opened both the 
morning and afternoon sessions, were intimate talks 
on “Our Personal Relationship to Christ” in its various 
phases, and they were the keynote to the whole meet- 
ing—for in the midst of the most business-like reports 
there have been glimpses of the nearness of Christ, or 
the warning sounded that in zeal for service, the build- 
ing up of individual spirituality be not neglected. 

At the first session the Superintendent of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, gave her report and 
presented advance plans for the woman’s work. Each 
Synodical President made a report of facts, showing 
the large scope of the work, and how the Auxiliary plan 
meets the needs of differing conditions in the Synodicals. 
There has been an Indian Presbyterial for a number of 
years, and a Mexican Presbyterial has been recently 
organized. 
Much of the work of the Woman’s Advisory Commit- 
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tee is done by the standing committees—for Efficiency, 
Young People’s Work, and the development of Spiritual 
ife. 

3 At an evening session the four Synodical Presidents 
who attended the Inter-denominational meetings in New 
York and Atlantic City, told of the inspiration they re- 
ceived, of interesting facts learned at the meetings, and 
of the great spiritual uplift felt there. 

The Teports of the work throughout the whole Church 
gave evidence of hearty endeavor, earnest prayer, and 
faithful co- operation on the part of the women of the 
Church, and the committee has given unstintingly of 


East Hanover 

. IS AN ill wind that blows no good!” and so 

T we find the White Cross Work of the various 

Missionary Boards of America, a blessing born 

in the throes of the World War. Our own Southern 

Presbyterian Church, has been a little slow in adopting 

this new line of activity, but the last year has seen the 
safe launching of the plan by our Woman’s Auxiliary. 

A restatement of the simple facts underlying all of 
our White Cross Work is as follows: It is entirely 
voluntary; it functions (after being approved by the 
Presbyterial) through the Foreign Mission Secretaries, 
and it must be financed without disturbing the regular 
budget. Our Richmond work rooms were in line with 
all of these requirements. 

The plan was suggested to us by the success of the 
Episcopal churches of our city in a work room which 
has operated since the War, under the guiding hand of 
Mrs. John Dunn. Our Foreign Mission Secretaries de- 
cided to try out the plan, and Mrs. Dunn graciously 
gave of herself and her skill in helping us launch the 
undertaking. The aim was to make the minimum Pres- 
byterial assignment of surgical dressings and roll band- 
ages in these work rooms, so that our hospital could 
have a box of standard Red Cross supplies for its major 
operations. This would leave the T-bandages, the Four- 
tailed bandages, the Abdominal bandages, the Triangu- 
lar bandages, and the Many-tailed bandages, with the 
various Hospital and Surgeon’s supplies, to be made 
in the homes and circles. 

Our work was begun June 16th, in two rooms of the 
up-to-date Sunday School building of the Grace Cove- 
nant church. Promptly at ten o’clock the Presbyterial 
Secretary, Mrs. T. A. Cary, called the workers to order 
and introduced the pastor of the church, Dr. Charles 
L. King, who conducted an impressive dedicatory ser- 
vice, calling upon Rev. L. W. Curtis, chairman of Pres- 
bytery’ s Committee on Woman’s Work, to make the 
dosing prayer. After the benediction of the “Amen” 
had sunk into our hearts, the wheels of the work rooms 
Were set going by our chairman, Mrs. George A. Sprinkle. 

uma aly speaking, the success or failure of this enter- 
prise, lay in Mrs. Sprinkle’s hands. Her success sur- 
passe: our highest hopes. 

The surgical dressings room was under the direction 
of Mrs, Henry Landon Cabell, certified Red Cross in- 
Structor, assisted by Mrs. Robert Gray and the Misses 





WHITE CROSS WORK ROOMS 
Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. L. W. Curtis, President, 
Presbyterial. 


photograph accompanies this article. 





its time, strength and talents to planning for the com- 
ing year. The personnel are women whom the mem- 
bers of the Synodical Auxiliaries have chosen to lead 
their work, and in every way they have given of their 
best to the service. 

The officers elected for the coming years are: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, of South Carolina; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, of Mississippi; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. A. Turner, Jr., of Georgia. 


MRS. H. A. LOVE 


Quincy, F bad 


Wallace. The bandage room was supervised by Mrs. 
Charles Eaton, R. N., assisted by Mrs. J. A. Millard 
and Miss Carrie Lee Campbell. At noon the first day 
we received a visit from Miss Sarah Lee Vinson, manag- 
ing editor of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, who came to see 
how we were doing it and to take our picture for the 
SuRvEY. She could not get but a few steps into the 
rooms as she had not brought her Red Cross uniform, 
but she was none the less welcomed or honored. Her 
The women seated 
are working upon surgical dressings, while those stand- 
ing are from the bandage room. ‘The group immedi- 
ately beneath the White Cross is Mrs. Cabell in the 


center, with Mrs. Sprinkle and Mrs. Eaton upon her 
left, and Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. Cary upon her right. 


At twelve o’clock each day, Mrs. Sprinkle touched a 


bell, and all activities stopped. With bowed heads, we 
prayed silently for the far away hospital at Tsing-Kiang- 


Pu, China, especially for Dr. Woods and Dr. Bell and 


their helpers. On the last day Mrs. Sprinkle announced 
the completion of the task, for this time, and led us in 


the singing of the Doxology before we again had our 


minute of prayer. 


The preparatory work had been as follows: All aux- 
iliaries in Richmond and immediate vicinity were in- 
vited to co-operate by pooling their money, and by send- 
ing teams of workers upon their assigned days to the 
work rooms. Letters were sent by the Presbyterial Presi- 
dent to each local president, and by the Foreign Mission 
Secretary to each local secretary, fully explaining the 
plan. The result was, that all the churches gladly lined 
up with the plan, and manifested such a spirit that the 
assignment was finished in five days—working from ten 
to one o’clock—instead of four weeks, as we thought 
necessary when we began the task. Many of our ladies 
came each day, instead of holding to just their assign- 
ment, so worth while did it seem. 

The following list of auxiliaries, with their Foreign 
Mission Secretaries, co-operated in this work: Forest 


Hill, Mrs. W. B. Strothers; Fairfield, Mrs. A. D. Tiller; 
Fairmount, Mrs. H. C. Gentry; Fulton, Miss Stella 
Houston; Grace Covenant, Mrs. Clement Darracott; 
Ginter Park, Mrs. M. R. Turnbull; Grove Avenue, Mrs. 
Maclin Smith; Lakeside, Mrs. A. B. Gathright; Laurel, 
Mrs. Bryan Shepherd; Montrose, Mrs. R. B. McClure; 
Mizpah, Mrs. Melvin Hall; Overbrook, Mrs. M. B, 
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Women of the Auxiliaries, Richmond, making surgical dressings for our hospital at Tsingkiang-Pu, China. 
Grace Covenant Church house were turned over to this work. 


Harmon; Porter Street, Miss Margaret Perdue; Hoge 
Memorial, Mrs. G. F. Philips; Richmond First, Miss 


HE 
vis 








bo: ©. L. Campbell; Richmond, Second, Mrs. George A. 
For tt Sprinkle; Richmond, Third, Mrs. Stanley Reed; Sand- 
the pers) stone Community, Mrs. C. R. Wilcox, and Westminster, 
composer Mrs. J. W. Williams. 
presiden' 


the sessic 





-K. Arms 
Mrs. H. 


Louisian The Conference for Colored Women, held in Straight 
L. Mant College, New Orleans, in June, was distinctly helpful 
lina; Mr _ in every way. It demonstrated to the best class of 
Texas; } Negro women and Negro men as well, that there were 
West Vi groups of white friends who were conscious of their 
sourl, St efforts to better themselves and stood ready to reach 
Mrs. D. out the helping hand. 

The s Seventy-five women (colored) and thirty-two white 
W. Smit! women came in close personal contact and together con- 
R. E. M sidered the perplexing questions that come into the 
of the C! hearts of all women by virtue of their sex.. There 
brought were many speakers, that a large number of those at- 
pression tending might feel the responsibility of the conference. 
the wom Of the twenty-nine names of men and women on the 
was dec program nineteen were colored. In making this pro- 
1925 wor gram, a colored and a white committee planned together. 
Girls’ Sc There was beautiful co-operation throughout the whole 
made no’ conference. Our delegates were from all denominations, 








| 
Two rooms in the} 


We feel that this work room plan is an ideal c+ 


for cities for many reasons, but the following two woul 
alone justify it, namely, it gives a box of Standat: 
surgical dressings and roll bandages to our hospital, ait 
it affords a get-to-gether for our auxiliaries that spel! 
“‘joy-in-His-service.” 


CONFERENCE FOR COLORED WOMEN 
Straight College, New Orleans 


June, 1924 


including the Roman Catholic faith, The names (¢ 
the churches beggar description. 

A Bible was offered to every woman who attend¢ 
every class of the Conference and on our closing nigh 
twelve Bibles were given amidst enthusiastic clappin 
This meant much when you realize that many of the! 
had to ride twenty miles on the street car at a cost ¢ 
twenty-eight cents per day to reach the college whet 
the Conference was held. 


Mrs. W. K. SEAGo, 
Chairman of Conference. 





COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. Chas. Macurdo, Pres. of New Orleans Presb} 
terial; 
Mrs. Hugh Blaine. 
Mrs. Edgar Roane, Treasurer. 
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OUR MISSION STUDY CLASS 
Mr. P. E. Bock 


some readers of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY might 

be interested in knowing how one church of 200 
members out in West Central Texas conducted her 
Foreign Mission Study Class. 


Ta article is sent with the thought that perhaps 


In order to grip the attention of the men of the con- 
gregation, the women of the Auxiliary announced that 
for six consecutive Wednesday evenings, supper would 
be served at the church. Supper at six fifteen o’clock 
for every member of the church and for all those who 
were in any way connected with the church. They also 
announced that instead of the regular Prayer Service, 
classes in Mission Study would be held. 


The women of four circles planned to serve the meal, 
two circles working together and alternating with other 
two circles. Circles one and three served the organiza- 


SPECIAL HELPS. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS AND 
SOME PLANS 
A long list of things from the address below inti- 
mates that there are among them many things that will 
be of inestimable value to workers of many kinds. Write 
for catalog and descriptions, to Miss A. E. Nourse, Room 
1315, 19 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 





Children of Many Lands.* 20c. Diezt. A simple pro- 
gram arranged for forty-two children. A very good little 
booklet for the Secretary of Foreign Missions, or the 
worker with Young People to keep on hand. It will 
prove a friend on many occasions. 





Picture Sheets.* 25c each. These sheets will be of 
great help in the Home Mission Study Classes in the 
fall, in making posters, or illustrating certain parts of 
our own book, “The Romance of Home Missions.” The 
names of the sheets are: America at Home; How We 
Are Clothed; How We Are Sheltered; How We Are Fed; 
ne in the United States; Orientals in the United 

tates. 





Real Live Folks.* 5c. Wagner. This is the story of a 
missionary family, who are just real live folks. A Home 
Mission pageant to set forth the needs and conditions 
of various classes, and to show the Young People that 
America is indeed “the Greatest Missionary Field in the 
world.” Use this, too, in connection with your study 
class in the fall. 





Color Blind.* 10c: Applegarth. Some striking facts 
set forth by that, bright mind of Miss Applegarth. Her 
name is all the commendation ever needed. This is a 
pageant occupying about forty minutes, and using about 
twenty-two characters. This number can be slightly 
changed. However, this stirring story is recommended 
especially here for the reading in connection with your 
Home Mission Study Class. Pass this around to all your 
members. 


_*Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 


tion meal, and after a most enjoyable time around tl 
supper table, four classes were organized. 
The Adult Class, using “The White Fields of Japan 
The Intermediates studying, “Young Japan,” 
The Juniors with, ‘““The Honorable Japanese Fan,” 
And the Primary with, “Twin Travelogues,” an 
“Japanese Village” cut outs. 
On the second Wednesday evening, Circles two an 
four had charge of the dining room and the study an 
praise service followed. 
On the fourth “Study Night,” the men of the cor 
gregation, (not to be outdone by their wives), served tl 
evening meal, a most delightful menu. 
For the sixth and last of these joyous occasions, a ' 
circles joined together in preparing and serving the mea 
The average attendance at the Study Class was 10: 
A large number of these were men. 


A PRACTICABLE PLAN FOR SECRETARIES OF 
LITERATURE 
Our Own “Missionary Geographic” 
Before our Auxiliaries come together in October wi 
renewed energy, let us get this piece of special “Amm 
nition” ready. Get the young people to help. All colle 
pictures of our six Mission Fields: Congo, Brazil, Chin 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, and make the most attracti- 
volume of picture-book-helps that ever was conceived 
the mind of an earnest worker. Let the covers be veriti 
ble works of art. Then advertise, “Our ‘Missionary Ge 
graphic,’ in six volumes. Subscribe early. Cost, not 
ing.” By every means, fair in love and war, get the 
circulating among the circles. Reading may not alwai 
allure, but pictures ever win their way to mind ar 
heart. 





Select Missionary Reading For All Ages. A great ar 
relieving help, for Foreign Missionary Secretaries, at 
all workers with young people. Classified reading, a li 
varied, full, and sane. Write to Mr. E. D. Grant, Box 33 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Jane In The Orient.* Mrs. M. L. Swinehart. $1.2 
Story of a vigorous care-free girl who goes to the Orier 
and changes her views of missionaries. “A really cap. 
vating book.” Give this to the girls. 








Some Boys and Girls in America.* Applegarth. $1.3 
Readable for young and old; helpful to leaders of tl 
Home Mission Class. Some of the twenty chapters mo 
appropriate for use in the Study Class this fall. 





The Name Above Every Name. 15c. William Rs 
Dobyns, D. D. Inspiring, soul-stirring, exalting. It m 
necessarily impress those who take part and those w 
hear. “Not intended as a show but designed as a tes! 
mony to the Pre-eminence of Jesus’ Christ.” This obje 
kept in view, it “will carry its weight to the exaltation 
the Name Above Every Name.” P 

Time, about 40 minutes. Characters unlimited. Fir | 
used in Dr. Dobyns’ own church, in Birmingham, A 
Order from the Foreign Mission Office, Box 330, Na 
ville, Tenn. 
















































6 ET no service given by leaders take the place 
[ of a personal relationship to God” was the key- 
~ note of a message on service by Mrs. W. C. 
insborough, Superintendent of the Woman’s Auxili- 
y of the Southern Presbyterian Church in a devotional 
tich opened the program of the eleventh annual ses- 
nm of the Woman’s Summer School of Missions, held 
Montreat, N. C., July 10-17, 1924, with a registra- 
n of nearly seven hundred women in attendance. 
Each day of the session a devotional by some mem- 
; of the faculty preceded the studies which, with in- 
rational addresses and special music, made up the 
»gram. Mr. Samuel Guy Inman, of New York, secre- 
y of the Committee for Co-operation in Latin Amer- 
, spoke to the conference Monday evening, on 
razil,” and Mrs. John Ferguson, of New York, presi- 
it of the Council of Women for Home Missions, talked 
mday noon on “Interdenominational Thinking.” 
Bible study was conducted daily by Mrs. E. L. Rus- 
1, of Mobile, Ala., Bible teacher and field secretary 
Assembly’s Training School. Mrs. Russell not only 
ve a course in Bible study, but also in methods of 
ching the Bible. 
The Home Mission textbook, ‘““The Romance of Home 
ssions,” by Dr. S. L. Morris, was presented by Miss 
tie Belle Abney, of Morgantown, W. Va., graduate 
White Bible School and teacher of mission classes. 
ss Anna A. Milligan, educational secretary of the 
neral Board of Foreign Missions of the United Pres- 
rian Church, conducted a normal class in the study 
Foreign Missions. She used the interdenominational 
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Group of women attending the Eleventh Annual Session of the Woman’s Summer School of Missions, held at Montreat, N. C., July 10-17, 1924. 
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~ Woman’s Summer Sch 


textbook, “Ming Kwong,” and supplemented it with 
“In China’”—a study of the Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sions of that country, by Dr. H. F. Williams, of the 
Foreign Missions Committee. 

Practical methods of poster making were demon- 
strated by Mrs. R. S. Sanders, of Sweetwater, Tenn , 
graduate of Wellesley College, who has specialized in 
such work. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough conducted a Question Box 
on Auxiliary Methods and every afternoon Mrs. C s. 
Shawhan, teacher of Parliamentary Law and president 
of Mobile Presbyterial, taught classes in Parliamentary 
Law with demonstration groups. On S..urday morn- 
ing a normal class was given an a:' anced course on 
that subject. 

Among the speakers for the noon addresses were Rev. 
Roswell Long, of Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, 
who spoke on “Women as Stewards”; Mrs. Motte 
Martin, of the African Mission, who spoke on “The 
Bukumba Bible School”; Mr. Edward D. Grant, Edu- ' 
cational Secretary of tue Foreign Missions Committee, 
who discussed “The Responsibility of Women for the 
Missionary Education of our Church”; and Mi:s Emily 
Dick, superintendent of Christian Community Service 
for mills in Georgia and the Carolinas, who told of 
“Work in Mill Viliages.” 

Other speakers who gave the evening addresses were 
Mrs. Chas. S. Kinkead, Chairman of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, and president of Tennessee Synodical, 
who told of the “Interdenominational Meeting in New 
York and Atlantic City.” Rev. J. E. Purcell, executive 
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secretary, Men of the Church, who spoke on ‘“The Men 
of the Church”; Rev. Walter Getty, of Richmond, Va., 
who discussed ‘‘Practical Plans for our Young People’s 
Work,” and Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, who told of 
“Our Work and the World’s Needs.” The last even- 
ing was a union service with the Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Association, when Rev. Walter L. Lingle, presi- 
dent of Assembly’s Training School, gave the address. 

Rev. Henry H. Sweets, D. D., executive secretary of 
Christian Education, delivered the sermon at the Sun- 
day morning service, on ““The Foundation of Character,” 
and Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D., executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Committee, spoke Sunday evening on 
“The Romance of the Commonplace,” following a song 
service. 

The music of the Summer School was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Henry Lane Schmelz, of Hampton, Va., 
president of Norfolk Presbyterial, concert singer and 
choir leader. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough and Mrs. Charles S. Kin- 
xead presided over the sessions. 

The program of activities linking up the work of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary with that of the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program, was presented by Mrs. W. C. 
Winsborough, the second day of the Summer School, as 
one of its outstanding features. 

_ The program of the first evening was devoted to the 
Women’s Advisory Committee, and Mrs. C. S. Kinkead 
introduced each Synodical president and had her con- 
‘tituency stand. At this meeting Mrs. D. A. Mc- 
Millan, treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary, presented 


Nearly seven hundred women were in attendance at this School, which in many respects was the best one ever put on. 


t+ School of Missions 


a check for $12,500 to Dr. Walter L. Lingle, as th 
birthday gift of the Auxiliary, to Assembly’s Trainin 
School. Mrs. J. L. Brock, president of Texas Synodi 
cal, reported a total of $52,000 for the Mexican Girls 
School, the result of last year’s gift matched by Texas 

At the close of one session, Dr. R. C. Anderson, presi 
dent of the Montreat Association, made a plea for th 
Montreat Normal School, and in response $2,500 wa 
raised for a heating plant for the Alba Hotel, whicl 
will house the students this winter. 

A message of love and greeting was sent to Mrs 
Mary D. Irvine, of Danville, Ky., author of ‘“Pionee 
Women,” the history of women’s work in the church 


A resolution was passed by the School of Missions ii | 
appreciation of the life of Miss Jennie Hanna, founde | 


of the Woman’s Auxiliary, whose home-going took plac 
in the early summer. At one vesper service Mrs. Wins 
borough gave expression to the sense of loss felt bv th 
assemblage in the passing of Mrs. A. R. Bauman, forme 
singer and choir leader of Montreat. 

Special conferences were held in the afternoons fo 
local presidents, for leaders of colored conferences, o 
White Cross work, of studies in stewardship and mis 
sions, of Young People’s work and social service, anc 
of city churches of more than five hundred members. 

At one of these conferences Miss Lois Young, at th 
China Mission, spoke of the industrial work of thi 
mission schools and paid a tribute to Mrs. R. G. Vance 
of Waynesboro, Va., who sold the work from a boot! 
in the Alba during the Summer School. 
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F WE TRY to put ourselves in 
the place of the people of Japan, 
it will not be difficult to un- 
derstand the outbreak of anti- 
American sentiment in that 
country following the recent ac- 
tion of our Senate in substitu- 
ting positive legislation against 
Japanese immigration for the 
“oentleman’s agreement” under 
which that matter had _ been 
Reading people in Japan inter- 











andled heretofore. 
reted this action in the light of the speeches of some 
f the Pacific Coast Senators, made for purely “home 
sumption” purposes, with no regard and no care for 
‘hat their effect might be on international relations. 
t looked for a while as if there might be for a time at 
‘ast a complete arrest of all missionary work by Ameri- 


ans in Japan. This threatening situation has been 
ived in a measure by the relations of warm personal 
‘iendship existing between many missionaries and many 
ifluential Japanese both in and out of the organized 
apanese Churches. ‘These have come to the front and 
re demanding the maintenance of order and reprehend- 
1g the wild talk in which some of their countrymen 
nd some of their newspapers have been indulging. 
ober second thought will doubtless bring to remem- 
rance what Japan has owed to American sympathy on 
1any occasions of past history, and prevent the harm 
1at might otherwise result from the effusions of jingo- 
im in both countries. 

It is a condition that confronts us, and whether the 
ction of our government was wise or unwise, there 
‘ill be no possibility of changing it for some time to 
me. The matter of importance now is to bring to 
ear all possible influence to secure a wise, and judicious 
xecutive of immigration law. It is possible to execute 
in such a way as to do untold harm both to American 
usiness interests and to all our religious and humani- 
irian work in the Far East, as was shown some years 
zo in the administration of the Chinese Exclusion Law. 
ome very pertinent statements on this subject are made 
1 an article in The Outlook by Mr. Kawakami, a 
apanese journalist, now residing in Washington, D. C. 
le refers to the nation-wide anti-American agitation and 
oycott conducted by the Chinese in 1905, due not so 
uch to the exclusion law itself as to the indignities 
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and humiliations heaped upon the exempt classes—mer- 
chants, travellers, students and those returning from 
temporary absences by the immigration officers. They 
looked with suspicion on all Chinese, whether belong- 
ing to the “Exempt Classes” or not, and some scholars 
and gentry and even merchants and manufacturers com- 
ing at government invitation to make exhibits at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, were subjected to vexatious de- 
tentions and to hectoring and bullying by ungentlemanly 
officials, which resulted in their returning home in a 
state of just indignation, to launch the boycott which 
cost our country many millions of dollars in trade, and 
which obstructed our missionary work for several years. 

The regulations already issued by the Department of 
Labor for administering the present law would seem to 
be easily liable to abuse in this way. There is a six 
months’ limitation for tourists, with no provision for 
extension, that is sure to be a source of irritation. No 
provision exists for any representative of a bank or 
business firm or even a newspaper correspondent to 
have any permanent headquarters. In short if the law 
is administered in the way the Chinese law of 1894-5 
was administered, we cannot for many ‘years to come 
look for any amelioration of the situation in Japan 
caused by the enactment of the law in the unfortunate 
way it was done. 

It is important therefore that all who have influence 
in governmental matters, and who are interested in in- 
ternational good will in general, and in the work of 
Foreign Missions in particular, should do what they 
can to impress those in authority with the vital import- 
ance of having the law administered by competent and 
right minded officials, and in accord with the best tra- 
ditions of American courtesy in dealing with one of 
the politest nations of the world. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK 


It is inevitable that the matters referred to above 
should, for a time at least, make the work of our mis- 
sionaries more difficult in this already most difficult of 
our mission fields. It is to be hoped however, that the 
native churches will realize the responsibility that rests 
on them to exert themselves more earnestly than ever 
before to carry on the work the missionaries have be- 
gun. ‘Their membership is still a very small propor- 
tion of the total population, about one to four hundred; 
but they are well organized and have been rapidly 
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Mount Aso—Volcano near Kumamoto, 


advancing in spite of all obstacles. The present num- 
ber of communicants, about 150,000, is more than 
double the number in 1910. Many strong leaders like 
Dr. Uemura and Dr. Ibuka, and flaming evangelists 
like Kanamori and Kagawa have also been developed, 
and these of course will not be handicapped by any 
temporary anti-foreign sentiment. 





Japan. 


We can help by earnest prayer that a double portion 
of the spirit of these men may fall on some of the 
younger generation of ministers, who will take up and 
carry on their work until all the multitudes in country 
villages and city slums who are still unreached have 
heard the message of the gospel. 


Women and the New Era in Japan 


HE NEW ERA in Japan is the 
industrial era ushered in by the 


world war. Japan’s part in the 
war was very largely the manu- 
facture of war materials for the 
allies, and both the necessity 
and the profitableness of this 
business led to such an indus- 
trial development as has almost 
revolutionized the life and civi- 
lization of the country. Fifty 
years ago there were but 200 factories in all Japan, 
employing 15,000 people. In 1921 there were 44,000 
factories employing 3,350,000 people. Of this number 
1,250,000 were women, and of these women 300,000 
were under 20 years of age. 

In all Japan there are about 25,000,000 women, of 
Which number at least two-thirds are engaged in some 
indust ial bread-winning occupation. 

_ In the factories as a rule little or no provision for 
safety against accidents has been made, and no measures 
are adopted for safe-guarding the health of the worker. 
The length of the working day is from 11 to 16 hours. 











“In cotton mills where machines are run both day and 
night it is common,” says a writer in The Christian 
Afovement, “‘when business is brisk, to keep operatives 
at work 18 hours, with holidays only once in two weeks.” 

In some of the cotton mills women operatives work 
day and night shifts on alternate weeks. It has been 
found that they sustain an average loss of weight of 
from three to five pounds during the night shifts, only 
part of which is regained in the following week of 
day work. The general situation as described by the 
writer in The Christian Movement is nothing short of 
heartbreaking, and is to the last degree ominous for the 
future of the country. For these women that are the 
subjects of this industrial oppression are the mothers, 
present or prospective, of the next generation of Japa- 
nese, and their offspring, we would think, are incredit- 
ably doomed to physical degeneracy. 

Conditions are not so distressing with the 8,000,000 
wives and daughters of the farmers of Japan, but the 
labor of rice culture and sericulture is very severe and 
wearisome, and leaves them comparatively little time for 
the higher things of life. 

Still the Government has been making praiseworthy 
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A polite Japanese bow. People of Japan are not supposed to have backaches. 


efforts to meet the demand for female education, which 
demand is itself one of the by-products of Christian 
Missions. 


There are also a few industrial enterprises conducted 
by men on Christian principles, shining here and there 
among those of the other kind, “like good deeds in a 
naughty world.” Such is a silk factory in the town of 
Ayobe, run by a Christian man, like the famous Nash 
factory in Cincinnati, entirely with a view to the bene- 
fit of the workers. 


It is said to be exerting an influence on the entire 
district, and giving a most effective object lesson by its 


phenominal success in the profitableness as well as the 
general beneficence of that way of doing business. 

The general movement for the emancipation of women 
is an unquestionable result of our missionary work, and 
means nothing ultimately but good for the Japanese 
people. Like all reactions from an extreme situation 
it is likely often to go to an opposite extreme. All the 
more urgent therefore is the need for trained Chris- 
tian women such as are now being graduated each year 
from our Nagoya school, to guide it into safe and sane 
channels. On the whole there is no doubt that it is 
exalting womanhood, and thereby contributing to na- 
tional uplift and progress. 


Grounds for Divorce in Japan 


From “Modern Japan” we learn that in Japan there 
are seven reasons for divorce: “(1) A woman shall be 
divorced for disobedience to her father-in-law or 
mother-in-law. (2) A woman shall be divorced if she 
fail to bear children, the reason for this rule being that 
women are sought in marriage for the purpose of giving 
men posterity. A barren woman should, however, be 
retained if her heart is virtuous and her conduct cor- 
rect and free from jealousy, in which case a child of 
the same blood must be adopted; neither is there any 
cause for a man to divorce a barren wife, if he have 
children by a concubine. (3) Lewdness is a reason 
for divorce. (4) Jealousy is a reason for divorce. (5) 
Leprosy or any like foul disease is a reason for divorce. 
(6) A woman shall be divorced who, by talking over- 
much and prattling disrespectfully, disturbs the harmony 
of kinsmen and brings trouble on her household. (7) 
A woman shall be diverced who is addicted to stealing.” 


Under th old Japanese law the woman’ could not her- 
self demand a divorce, become head of a house, hold 
property, contract in her own name, become guardian 
of her own child or adopt a child in her own name. 

Luckily in recent years, since the Japanese have become 
more familiar with European and American civilization, 
much has been changed by the promulgation and enact- 
ment of better laws concerning women, though public 
opinion still holds so tenaciously to the old standards 
that a woman rarely takes advantage of her legal rights 
and it is said the courts discourage such action on the 
part of women by favoring men. However, under the 


new civil code a married woman may hold property in 
her own name and she may seek a divorce from her hus- 
band for bigamy, adultery, desertion with evil intent, 
sentence for an offense of grave nature, such cruel treat- 
men or gross insult as make living together unbeara\le, 
and for various other causes. 
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HE JAPANESE government has 
for several years past been carry- 
ing on through its Educational 
Department an active propa- 
ganda for the revival of Shin- 
toism, to the end of promoting 
national unity and securing the 
development of such national 
characteristics as will guarantee 
the permanence of the Existing 
order in the State. In view of 
this movement we are glad to give the following in- 
teresting interpretation of what we may call present 

day Shintoism from one of the Bulletins of the Na- 

tional Geographic Society. 

“In a way the officialdom of Japan probably sees a 
stronger reason today for clinging to its old faith than 
at any time in the past for it is essentially a religion 
of patriotism, and patriotism is the corner-stone of the 
empire. Furthermore it inculcates a patriotism which 
pivots around the imperial family and especially around 
the person of the Emperor. 

“Fairly recently history has emphasized the seem- 
ingly practical advantage to the government of this be- 
lief. When the Japanese turned to a certain extent 
away from Shintoism and to Buddhism during the 
Middle Ages, reverence for the emperors declined, and 
they became mere figure-heads with Shoguns 
actually ruling. The swing back to Shin- 
toism led without question to the restoration 
of the Imperial family to its old 
powers in 1867. Since that time the 
rulers have been careful to 
show at every opportunity 
their adhesion to the old faith 
of their fathers. 


Seems Queer Jumble 


“Shintoism seems a queer 
and incomplete jumble of be- 
liefs and superstitions to the 
Westerner, but the masses of 
the Japanese who are born in 
Its atmosphere do not seem to 
question its adequacy, especi- 
ally when, as is usually the 
case, it is combined with a 
modified Buddhism and a 
modified Confucianism. This 
blending and modifica- 
on of religions shows 
a trait of the Japanese 
that has been demon- 
strated more familiarly 
mn their absorption of 
parts of the material 
Civilization and cul- ‘ 
ture of the West. ’ 
. “Take n alone Shinto- . 
ism 1s more nearly like ~~~ 
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the mythology of the Greeks and the Teutons than like a 
real religion. Its chief deity is the sun goddess, and there 
are supposed to be in addition ‘eighty myriads’ of les- 
ser deities. One’s ancestors are worshipped, too, and 
especially are the deceased emperors deified. Among 
the common people there are gods or spirits for every- 
thing from the sewing needle and the rice pot to trees, 
mountains, clouds and the sun. Shrines are set up 
along the roads and even in out-of-the-way places to 
the more important of the gods and to the spirits of 
deceased men of prominence. Shrines are even im- a 
provised to the ‘spirits’ of certain trees and rocks. 1] 


Religion of Rulers Simpler i 


“But in the Shintoism practiced by the rulers these 
petty gods have in effect been brushed aside. In the 
palace of the emperor is a ‘Hall of Reverence,’ a sort 
of holy of holies of Shintoism, where on occasion the 
emperor and his family worship and where solemn state 
religious ceremonies are conducted with high officials in 
attendance. The architectural ideal of Shintoism is 
simplicity, and in the Hall of Reverence this has been 
carried to its highest development. ‘The room is large 
and lofty, and its walls, ceiling and floor are all con- 
structed of smooth, knotless boards of snowy whiteness. 
Near one end are three shrines in the form of altars j 
or cabinets, also of pure white wood. The large cen- 
tral altar is that of the sun goddess, from whom 
the royal family claims descent. On one side is 
a smaller shrine to the spirits of the human an- , 5 
cestors of the emperor and on the other side is 
an altar which demonstrates the simplifying in- | 
fluences in modern Shintoism: it is dedicated to i, 
the remainder of the ‘eighty myriads of gods." 
Beside each altar is placed a green bough and in 
front of each a censer containing unlighted incense. 
On the floor are mats of rice straw. 

“When the emperor is to wor- 
ship, officials of the government 
Bureau of Rites enter and seat 
themselves on mats. The doors 
of the altars are opened and the 
officiating priests, to the sound 
of ancient music, place within lib 
offerings of rice, fish, vegetables, 
cloth, etc. While the officials 
stand the princes and high i 
nobles file in. Finally the 
emperor enters alone, walks 
slowly to the altars, bows his 
head, takes a green branch and 
waves it in token of 
purification. He then 
ignites a stick of in- 
cense on each censer, re- 
peats a prayer, and re- 
tires.” 
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Living Results of Christianity in Japan 


By GALEN M. FisHeEr, M. A., New York 


Author of “Creative Forces in Japan.” 


NE IS reassured as to the sta- 
“} bility of the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan by becoming ac- 
quainted with outstanding liv- 
ing Japanese leaders, such as 
those mentioned below. 

Japan is said to have been 
the first Asiatic country to have 
a “native” bishop for a Protest- 
ant communion. Bishop Honda 
was the man (or one might well 
say, the saint) elected to fill the 
office when, in 1908, the united Japan Methodist Church 
was formed. He has been followed by two other able 
men, Bishop Hiraiwa and the present incumbent Bishop 
Usaki, who, by the way, is a worthy graduate of Van- 
derbilt University. , 

This year, at length, after years of preparation, the 
Anglican church in Japan (Seikokai) consecrated Rev. 
Dr. S. Motoda and Rev. Dr. Naide as its first Japanese 
bishops. Like a number of other Seikokai leaders, 
Bishop Motoda owes a great deal to two early American 
Episcopal missionaries, Dr. Tyng and Bishop Williams. 
For collegiate and graduate study he went to U. S. A., 
taking his doctorate in sociology. Bishop Motoda has 
won his spurs not only as an educator but as a prolific 
writer and lecturer. His catholic spirit and judicial 
poise have made him unusually effective in interdenomi- 
national enterprises. 

In the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai (Presbyterial) the fore- 
most elder statesman is Pastor M. Uemura. He is a 
master of expository preaching, for, although his pul- 
pit manner is unadorned and quiet, his fresh exegesis, 
his incisive thrusts at human nature and his wide- 
ranging literary allusions give his messages penetrating 
power. One of the keys to his influence is to be found 
in his library, gleaned from all lands, but chiefly 
British, Dr. John Kelman is an admiring friend of 
Dr. Uemura’s and when calling on him one time he 
was left in the library a few minutes while Dr. Uemura 
went to another room. On the reappearance of his host 
Dr. Kelman exclaimed, “It’s good you didn’t leave me 
alone with some of these books any longer, or I might 
not have been able to resist the temptation!” The 
Fukuin Shimpo (“Gospel News”) is the recognized 
premier among religious weeklies in Japan. It has 
from the first—for thirty odd years—been edited, man- 











Formerly Y. M. C. A. Secretary in Japan 


aged and owned (and its deficits met) by Dr. Uemura. 
As though the shepherding of the largest congregation 
in the Empire and the editing of a weekly journal were 
not enough, he has successfully maintained a theological 
school and has been for many years chairman of the 
National Executive Committee of the denomination. 
When one inquires as to the fountianhead of all this 
productivity, it appears that young Uemura as a lad 
studied in the schools of the late Dr. James H. Ballagh 
(Dutch Reformed) and Dr. Samuel Rollins Brown 
(Presbyterian). It was due to Dr. Ballagh’s influence 
that he became a Christian. 


The Kumiai (Congregational) Churches in Japan are 
rich in able leaders, especially in the first—and alas— 
the passing, generation. Among them the group who 
came from the famous “Kumamoto Band” stand fore- 
most. This group includes Pastor Kanamori, the “three 
hour sermon evangelist,” so widely known in America, 
Pastor Miyagawa, the powerful pastor of Osaka, Presi- 
dent Ebina, of Doshisha University, and his predecessor, 
Dr. Tasku Harada, now of the University of Hawaii. Dr. 
Ebina, president of Doshisha University, has always 
been more a prophet than a theologian, and his per- 
suasive presentation of the love of the Father and of 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ has gone far to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers and to make them thankful that 
in every way Christ is preached. 


One of the greatest gifts of Doshisha to Japan is 
Colonel Gumpei Yamamuro, the master mind of the 
Salvation Army. His funds exhausted, young Yama- 
muro was on the point of being compelled to leave 
Doshisha, when a fellow student anonymously paid 
his fees and enabled him to continue. Some time after- 
ward he learned who had so befriended him, and on 
asking the reason, found that it was the love of Christ 
in the heart of a lad who was peddling milk and eating 
short rations in order to help him out. Naturally he 
was deeply touched and was moved in large measure 
by this incident to become a Christian and give his life 
to the service of the poor and unfortunate. Colonel 
Yamamuro’s pen and voice have reached literally mil- 
lions with .a kindling message. His volume, “The Com- 
mon People’s Gospel,” has the quality of Spurgeon and 
Moody and has gone through countless reprints. As he 
speaks, even a hearer ignorant of Japanese could hardly 
escape the drawing power of his glowing sympathy and 
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unaffected concern for sin-chained hearts. The growth 


and standing of the Salvation Army in Japan are due 


to him, for with extraordinary evangelistic gifts, 


Jargel\ L Ne: 
s confidence-winning character and shrewd com- 


he unit 
mon sense. 

Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa, of Kobe, although barely 
thirty-five, is today one of the most widely read and re- 
spected Japanese. His activities for the last five years 
have been manifold: preacher, evangelist and lecturer 
in universal demand, author of sociological, religious 
and imaginative works of note, including an autobio- 
graphical novel which in 1921-22 was a “best seller;” 
organizer of the Western Federation of Labor and of 
the hitherto helpless and scattered tenant farms into a 
national union. Kagawa is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the highly multiplicative effects of Christian 
missions. Since the earthquake he has been giving him- 
self unsparingly to relief and evangelistic work among 
the stricken multitudes of the Tokyo slums. 

The ideal woman of old Japan’was seldom seen and 
never heard, for the home was her first and only sphere. 
In New Japan women are invading nearly all the oc- 
cupations alongside of their brothers. They speak and 
write on domestic and political issues and conduct all 
sorts of business, educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises. Among the younger Christian leaders, Miss 
Michi Kawai stands in the front rank. Descended from 
an unbroken line of Shinto priests stretching back to the 
time of King Alfred, her father became a Christian and 
sent her to a Presbyterian Mission School, and later to 
Miss Tsuda’s famous Christian college in Tokyo. There 
she won a competitive scholarship for Bryn Mawr. To- 
day she is the winsome yet aggressive leader of the 
National Y. W. C. A., and is known and honored in 
Europe and America because of her telling addresses 
at scores of universities and conventions. Since her last 
visit to Europe she has aroused the Christian women of 
Japan to give heroically toward the relief of East Euro- 
pean students. 

There are also pronounced Christians in high official 
circles, among them the Hon. N. Watanabe, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Korean Court of Appeals and the Hon. 
Hampei Nagao, director of the Tokyo municipal depart- 
ment of lighting and transportation. The quality of 
Mr. Nagao’s Christianity may be judged by an incident 
in Siberia early in 1919. Four European nations, and 
China, the U. S. A. and Japan, were there eyeing each 
other jealously. The Siberian Railway was utterly 
broken down. Japan proposed that it should be restored 
under a joint international board, with John F. Stevens 
of Panama Canal fame as chairman. Japan’s repre- 

_Sentative was Mr. Nagao. Mr. George Gleason thus 
tells how he took hold: 

“On his first night in Siberia we took supper together. 
‘I didn’t want this job,’ he said. ‘There is too much 
International politics in it. But my government would 
not let me resign. I have come over to work with Mr. 
Stevens. You know him. Is he a Christian? Because 
if he is, I will go and have prayer with him, and then 
Tam sure that all of our problems can be solved.’ 

_ “Due not a little to the fine Christian spirit injected 
Into that committee by this Japanese engineer, four 
months jater Roland Morris, the American Ambassador 
to Japan, was able to say to a group of Osaka business 


men: ‘Every decision of that Technica! Board has been 
unanimous.’ ”’ 

Mr. Nagao is a man of backbone, not like so many 
men who put the soft pedal on their religion the moment 
they become prominent officials. Wherever he has been 
on duty he has spoken as freely and acted as decisively 
in support of his Christian convictions as though he were 
a clergyman. In Kyushu he induced 6,000 of the 8,000 
railway men under him to sign the temperance pledge. 
He is an ardent advocate of church union and when he 
found the multiplicity of weak churches a handicap to 
the Christian cause in Moji he brought about a union 
church equipped with a parish house. Nagao’s sterling 
character and captivating personality win friends for 
his Master wherever he goes. 

This gallery of notables may end with Prof. Sakuzo 
Yoshino. Though still in his early forties, Dr. Yoshino 
has for ten years wielded a national influence as a fear: 
less, constructive political and religious thinker. Duri 
his school days in Sendai he was won to Christ by 
lady missionary, and was built up in the faith by his 
life in the student Association home. In college and 
University he took honors in scholarship and led the 
student Christian Association. ‘Three years in China as 
tutor to the children of Yuan-Shi-Kai laid the founda- 
tions for a friendliness toward the Chinese which has 
never wavered. After higher studies in Germany he was 
called to the chair of politics in Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, a unique vantagepoint. Ten years ago, when the 
liberal or democratic movement in Japan was gasping to 
be born, he boldly attacked the repressive policy of the 
administration in Korea. Frowns and threats from high 
officials failed to silence him. Soon he found himself 
one of the small band of prophetic spirits who have 
aroused the latent liberalism of the thinking classes. 

It is such men and women, holders of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in the Christian Army, who justify 
the brightest hopes for the permanence and expansion 
of Christianity in Japan.—Missionary Review of the 


World. 


“Eat Your"Rice and Don’t Cry”’ 


is the translation of 
the Chinese charac- 
ters on this attrac- 
tive bib, made by 
the girls in one of 
our schools. They 
send them to Amer- 
ica to be sold so that 
they may receive a 
Christian Educa- 
tion. Won’t you help 
by buying one o1 
two? They are only 
$1.00 each. Made 
on durable, native 
cloth, embroidered 
in colors. An attrac- 
tive gift. Order 
from 
Mrs. R. G. VANCE, 
Waynesboro, Va. 
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Living Results of Christianity in Japan 


By GALEN M. FisHER, M. A., New York 


Author of “Creative Forces in Japan.” 





NE IS reassured as to the sta- 
1 bility of the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan by becoming ac- 
quainted with outstanding liv- 
ing Japanese leaders, such as 
those mentioned below. 

Japan is said to have been 
the first Asiatic country to have 
a “native” bishop for a Protest- 
ant communion. Bishop Honda 
was the man (or one might well 
say, the saint) elected to fill the 
office when, in 1908, the united Japan Methodist Church 
was formed. He has been followed by two other able 
men, Bishop Hiraiwa and the present incumbent Bishop 
Usaki, who, by the way, is a worthy graduate of Van- 
derbilt University. , 

This year, at length, after years of preparation, the 
Anglican church in Japan (Seikokai) consecrated Rev. 
Dr. S. Motoda and Rev. Dr. Naide as its first Japanese 
bishops. Like a number of other Seikokai leaders, 
Bishop Motoda owes a great deal to two early American 
Episcopal missionaries, Dr. Tyng and Bishop Williams. 
For collegiate and graduate study he went to U. S. A., 
taking his doctorate in sociology. Bishop Motoda has 
won his spurs not only as an educator but as a prolific 
writer and lecturer. His catholic spirit and judicial 
poise have made him unusually effective in interdenomi- 
national enterprises. 

In the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai (Presbyterial) the fore- 
most elder statesman is Pastor M. Uemura. He is a 
master of expository preaching, for, although his pul- 
pit manner is unadorned and quiet, his fresh exegesis, 
his incisive thrusts at human nature and his wide- 
ranging literary allusions give his messages penetrating 
power. One of the keys to his influence is to be found 
in his library, gleaned from all lands, but chiefly 
British. Dr. John Kelman is an admiring friend of 
Dr. Uemura’s and when calling on him one time he 
was left in the library a few minutes while Dr. Uemura 
went to another room. On the reappearance of his host 
Dr. Kelman exclaimed, “It’s good you didn’t leave me 
alone with some of these books any longer, or I might 
not have been able to resist the temptation!” The 
Fukuin Shimpo (“Gospel News”) is the recognized 
premier among religious weeklies in Japan. It has 
from the first—for thirty odd years—been edited, man- 
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aged and owned (and its deficits met) by Dr. Uemura. 
As though the shepherding of the largest congregation 
in the Empire and the editing of a weekly journal were 
not enough, he has successfully maintained a theological 
school and has been for many years chairman of the 
National Executive Committee of the denomination. 
When one inquires as to the fountianhead of all this 
productivity, it appears that young Uemura as a lad 
studied in the schools of the late Dr. James H. Ballagh 
(Dutch Reformed) and Dr. Samuel Rollins Brown 
(Presbyterian). It was due to Dr. Ballagh’s influence 
that he became a Christian. 


The Kumiai (Congregational) Churches in Japan are 
rich in able leaders, especially in the first,—and alas— 
the passing, generation. Among them the group who 
came from the famous ‘Kumamoto Band” stand fore- 
most. This group includes Pastor Kanamori, the “three 
hour sermon evangelist,” so widely known in America, 
Pastor Miyagawa, the powerful pastor of Osaka, Presi- 
dent Ebina, of Doshisha University, and his predecessor, 
Dr. Tasku Harada, now of the University of Hawaii. Dr. 
Ebina, president of Doshisha University, has always 
been more a prophet than a theologian, and his per- 
suasive presentation of the love of the Father and of 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ has gone far to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers and to make them thankful that 
in every way Christ is preached. 


One of the greatest gifts of Doshisha to Japan is 
Colonel Gumpei Yamamuro, the master mind of the 
Salvation Army. His funds exhausted, young Yama- 
muro was on the point of being compelled to leave 
Doshisha, when a fellow student anonymously paid 
his fees and enabled him to continue. Some time after- 
ward he learned who had so befriended him, and on 
asking the reason, found that it was the love of Christ 
in the heart of a lad who was peddling milk and eating 
short rations in order to help him out. Naturally he 
was deeply touched and was moved in large measure 
by this incident to become a Christian and give his life 
to the service of the poor and unfortunate. Colonel 
Yamamuro’s pen and voice have reached literally mil- 
lions with .a kindling message. His volume, “The Com- 
mon People’s Gospel,” has the quality of Spurgeon and 
Moody and has gone through countless reprints. As he 
speaks, even a hearer ignorant of Japanese could hardly 
escape the drawing power of his glowing sympathy and 
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unaffected concern for sin-chained hearts. The growth 
and standing of the Salvation Army in Japan are due 
largely to him, for with extraordinary evangelistic gifts, 
he unites confidence-winning character and shrewd com- 
mon sense. 

Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa, of Kobe, although barely 
thirty-five, is today one of the most widely read and re- 
spected Japanese. His activities for the last five years 
have been manifold: preacher, evangelist and lecturer 
in universal demand, author of sociological, religious 
and imaginative works of note, including an autobio- 
graphical novel which in 1921-22 was a “best seller;” 
organizer of the Western Federation of Labor and of 
the hitherto helpless and scattered tenant farms into a 
national union. Kagawa is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the highly multiplicative effects of Christian 
missions. Since the earthquake he has been giving him- 
self unsparingly to relief and evangelistic work among 
the stricken multitudes of the Tokyo slums. 

The ideal woman of old Japan’was seldom seen and 
never heard, for the home was her first and only sphere. 
In New Japan women are invading nearly all the oc- 
cupations alongside of their brothers. They speak and 
write on domestic and political issues and conduct all 
sorts of business, educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises. Among the younger Christian leaders, Miss 
Michi Kawai stands in the front rank. Descended from 
an unbroken line of Shinto priests stretching back to the 
time of King Alfred, her father became a Christian and 
sent her to a Presbyterian Mission School, and later to 
Miss Tsuda’s famous Christian college in Tokyo. There 
she won a competitive scholarship for Bryn Mawr. To- 
day she is the winsome yet aggressive leader of the 
National Y. W. C. A., and is known and honored in 
Europe and America because of her telling addresses 
at scores of universities and conventions. Since her last 
visit to Europe she has aroused the Christian women of 
Japan to give heroically toward the relief of East Euro- 
pean students. 

There are also pronounced Christians in high official 
circles, among them the Hon. N. Watanabe, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Korean Court of Appeals and the Hon. 
Hampei Nagao, director of the Tokyo municipal depart- 
ment of lighting and transportation. The quality of 
Mr. Nagao’s Christianity may be judged by an incident 
in Siberia early in 1919. Four European nations, and 
China, the U. S. A. and Japan, were there eyeing each 
other jealously. The Siberian Railway was utterly 
broken down. Japan proposed that it should be restored 
under a joint international board, with John F. Stevens 
of Panama Canal fame as chairman. Japan’s repre- 
sentative was Mr. Nagao. Mr. George Gleason thus 


tells how he took hold: 


“On his first night in Siberia we took supper together. 
‘I didn’t want this job,’ he said. ‘There is too much 
international politics in it. But my government would 
not let me resign. I have come over to work with Mr. 
Stevens. You know him. Is he a Christian? Because 
if he is, I will go and have prayer with him, and then 
Tam sure that all of our problems can be solved.’ 

_ “Due not a little to the fine Christian spirit injected 
Into (at committee by this Japanese engineer, four 
months later Roland Morris, the American Ambassador 
to Japan, was able to say to a group of Osaka business 


men: ‘Every decision of that Technica! Board has been 
unanimous.’ ” 

Mr. Nagao is a man of backbone, not like so many 
men who put the soft pedal on their religion the moment 
they become prominent officials. Wherever he has been 
on duty he has spoken as freely and acted as decisively 
in support of his Christian convictions as though he were 
a clergyman. In Kyushu he induced 6,000 of the 8,000 
railway men under him to sign the temperance pledge. 
He is an ardent advocate of church union and when he 
found the multiplicity of weak churches a handicap to 
the Christian cause in Moji he brought about a union 
church equipped with a parish house. Nagao’s sterling 
character and captivating personality win friends for 
his Master wherever he goes. 

This gallery of notables may end with Prof. Sakuzo 
Yoshino. Though still in his early forties, Dr. Yoshino 
has for ten years wielded a national influence as a fear- 
less, constructive political and religious thinker. During 
his school days in Sendai he was won to Christ by a 
lady missionary, and was built up in the faith by his 
life in the student Association home. In college and 
University he took honors in scholarship and led the 
student Christian Association. ‘Three years in China as 
tutor to the children of Yuan-Shi-Kai laid the founda- 
tions for a friendliness toward the Chinese which has 
never wavered. After higher studies in Germany he was 
called to the chair of politics in Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, a unique vantagepoint. Ten years ago, when the 
liberal or democratic movement in Japan was gasping to 
be born, he boldly attacked the repressive policy of the 
administration in Korea. Frowns and threats from high 
officials failed to silence him. Soon he found himself 
one of the small band of prophetic spirits who have 
aroused the latent liberalism of the thinking classes. 

It is such men and women, holders of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in the Christian Army, who justify 
the brightest hopes for the permanence and expansion 
of Christianity in Japan— Missionary Review of the 
World. 
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Our Three Schools in Japan 


R. E. McALPINne 


LL SCHOOLS in this Em- 
pire close in March, and 
open again in April. Re- 
cently it was my privilege 
to visit each of our Mission 
schools at this period of clos- 
ing when special facilities for 
observation are afforded: It 
occurs to me that friends in 
the homeland would enjoy the 
tour with me, so hereby is a 

wireless invitation to a seat in my airplane for the trip. 





























The ‘‘Golden Castle School’’ in Nagoya 


































































































































































































This is our oldest, and best equipped school. It has 
a higher reputation now than ever before; beginning 
now to reap the fruit of many prayers and long years 
of faithful work. Fifty-two girls were graduated from 
the regular high school, and some twenty-five from the 
junior college departments. Not quite half of these 
were yet baptized, but most of the remainder wished to 
become Christians, and none at all were in opposition. 
Among the entire 350 odd in the’ school there has been 
a fine spirit and Christian atmosphere. The love of 
the alumnae for their alma mater is so strong that many 
came long distances to attend—-several from Tokyo 
where they are teaching in famous universities or high 
grade schools. It was a delight to meet some of the 
very first graduates in the early days when the sainted 
Mrs. Randolph was yet in charge. 

The esteem in which the school is held by the gen- 
eral public is now a blessed contrast to the fierce oppo- 
sition met for many years. The address by the governor 
at the exercises this time was full of praise; he specially 
singled out for approval the new plan inaugurated by 
Principal Ichimura since his visit last year to America. 
That is, the abolishing of entrance examinations, that 
awful nightmare for the youth of Japan, and in place 
of it, admitting the students after a careful inspection 
of the record they bring from their previous schools, 
and fully weighing not only scholastic attainments, but 
physical, mental and moral character. ‘This is unique 
in Japan as yet, and is a grand emancipation to the 
poor, harassed students, as well as a good method for 
getting first-class character in the entering group. 

This year was also marked by a gift of great value 
to the school. Some years ago, a society was organized 
of people who admire the school and are willing to give 
money to further it. Previously this society gave a 
piece of ground adjoining, and now it has just 
erected a handsome and well planned building, giving 
ten spacious and well equipped class-rooms. The dedi- 
cation of this building was part of the exercises this 
year. Of course this society is carefully forbidden by 
its own constitution, from having the least right to say 
or do aught concerning the management of the school. 

When we consider the high place now held by this 
school in the esteem and affection of the public; the 
hundreds crowding to enter, and the fine young women 


finishing its course and going forth to large places of in- 
fluence; truly we have wonderful cause for thanks; iving 
and praise. 

Next we sail southwest to our 


Kobe Theological School 


which we find gaily decked in flowers supplied every 
year by the churches of our own developing in the city; 
and with flags afloat, ready for the closing exercises, 
The special character of this school prevents it, of course, 
from having throngs of students, like the Nagoya school: 
however, with the men of God who are in charge, care- 
fully winnowing for good grain among those who enter, 
and then with prayerful patience and wisdom, train- 
ing the young men for several years, the results are 
well worth the long and great effort. Without these well 
trained young men in our fields, the work would be 
well-nigh impossible; for it goes without saying that 
any land must be evangelized by its own people. Our 
task and privilege is first to educate and drill these 
young evangelists in the school, and then to walk through 
the land with them, helping them in practical manner 
till they are able to become leaders of their people. 
The position of this school then is fundamental to our 
work, as-it is our source of supply for trained workers. 

But not only does it meet the needs of our whole field 
in this manner; students from other parts of Japan, 
and several each year from Korea, are under its train- 
ing; showing its wide influence and well founded popu- 
larity. Everybody is certain that our school will train 
boys properly. On the one hand, there is no taint of 
Modernism in it; and on the other, the professors are 
all wide-awake, up-to-date scholars and thinkess; men 
well worthy of the confidence placed in them. 

Another side of the regular work of this school is 
that in the evangelistic field. As an essential element 
in the training of each student, he is made respon- 
sible for a certain share in the city evangelistic work. 
This gives an excellent practical character to the train- 
ing of the students; and also it is of marked value for 
the giving of the gospel to the citizens. Because of this 
plan having beeen consistently followed from the be- 
ginning of our school, the Japanese Church with which 
we are connected has made great advances in Kobe. 
From one small congregation of our faith and order, 
there has been an increase to more churches and chapels 
than I know of—perhaps eight or ten self-supporting 
churches and an indefinite number of chapels. Under 
the blessing of God, this school has indeed done a work 
of inestimable value; and it is just getting well started. 

Out to sea, and winging our way to the capital of 
Tosa Province, we make a safe landing on the roof of 
the fine new building. given to the 


Carrie McMillan Home 


the official name of what we love to term, “Miss Dowd’s 
School.” This unique institution was founded by her, 
and ever since has been watered by her prayers and 
tears. It is a Home and school for needy girls, whom 
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therwise Satan would capture. It gives them practical tion and enlargement of the plant, a considerably larger 
: peat -n needlework of all kinds, music, a fair edu- number of girls can now be admitted. ae 
2 a i book-learning, that they may become self-sus- ps4 ae and = —  omgge hey 7 hig 
C . et in the addition to the force there, of Miss Leila Winn 
ll, Scripture training and holy Liss Lel , 
but best of all, P y y for long years a worker in another Mission in Japan. 
The poor health of a sister called Miss Winn back to 


so ke : ‘ 1 ly her Alabama home and kept her there several years. 
pass through this institution without being wholeheartedly Now that sister being in glory, Miss Winn comes out 


won for Christ. As a usual thing also, they sing well, as an independent worker and has gladly cast in her 
play the organ, are excellent helpers in Sunday School— ot with Miss Dowd and our work in Kochi. Conse- 
in fact, they are well equipped and valuable girls for crated, equipped with the language, blessed with abun- 
anv niche where they find themselves. Such a name has_ dant good common sense and practical ability, she is re-- 
this school made for itself that it is not unusual now markably well suited for this work, and we are all of- 
for parents to earnestly. plead to get their daughters ad- fering thanks and hemp to God for her — 
mitted, offering to pay full rates. But “no wealthy need There now, we will let you off. Our airplane isn’t 
apply” is the attitude of those in charge. The only ns of “gas & st but too long a flight at one time might 
passport for admission is need, and that always opens isagree wit you. Please come out and see with your 
the gates, as long as there is any room. Thanks to the ee Se Se 

elect ladies who last year made possible the reconstruc- Susaki, Tosa, Japan, April 5, 1924. 


taining ; eee 
living so surround them that these loving influences fill 
mind, heart and character. Rarely if ever, does a girl 


“Little Journeys” in Japan 
Mrs. Lots M. ERICKSON 
By Electric Car. 


ANBON MATSU is a little town about twenty- vacation came, but the expected piano didn’t. A very 

three miles from Takamatsu, one of the ports of nervous teacher made the trip into town to find out 

call between here and Tokushima. It must be whether we could manage with a six octave piano from 
twenty-five years since the first Southern Presbyterian the primary school. We replied that we couldn't, if it 
missionary held his first street meeting there. It is a was possible to get a standard one. “All right, then; 
hard place—hidebound and unprogressive. Sometimes a we shall borrow one from the school at Hiketa.” (Hiketa 
little chapel has been kept.up, and sometimes not. Two is five miles from Sanbon Matsu). 
evangelists have gone bad” there. The best work has On the morning of the great day there were thirteen 
been Mr. Erickson’s Bible class at the school. Last of us to make the trip; four Moores, four Munroes, four 
spring the principal was telling Mr. Erickson that one Ericksons and Mr. Darby Fulton, who happened to be 
of the boys who had gone up to Osaka during the war visiting us. Five of us piled into our new station Ford, 
and made his fortune there had promised to buy a and the rest started out by street-car. Across the city 
plano for his Alma Mater. to the gates of our exquisite park; a wait of twenty 
_“We haven’t a soul who can play it,” said the prin- minutes for the suburban, and then a ride of ten miles 
cipal. And Mr. Erickson replied with a visible swell- through a stretch of as beautiful country as any in the 
Ing oi the chest: ‘When the piano comes, the foreign world. Cherry-blossoms, azaleas, camelias grown into 
childr-n will come out and give a concert for you.” great forest trees; tender green, of weeping willows; pine- 
Thus plans were begun for the first musicale ever held covered mountains close at hand, and everywhere the 
in the: part of our province. Numerous letters were ecstasy of song-birds. 
Writte:.: we were assured that “this concert will be an Japanese street cars are quite like the street cars of 
epoch... event in the history of Sanbon Matsu.” Spring America, at least in original appearance. Festooned 
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A very popular method of “‘journeying” in Japan. 


with bicycles, doors and windows bulging with the hetero- 
geneous packs carried upon the backs of passengers, 
they assume a distinctly Oriental air. Within there is 
very seldom standing room; each stop en route takes on 
the aspect of an infant riot. Why on earth the com- 
pany does not put on more cars, no Westerner can 
see. It is told of one line that more cars were put on, 
and then were taken off after about a month. “But 
why?” asked the dismayed foreigner. ‘Oh, it was no 
use. The extra cars were just as crowded as the regu- 
lar ones!” 


Hundreds of muddy wooden shoes make the floor like 


a sticky swamp. Over in one corner a party of sight- 
seers who have come from Osaka to see our cherry- 
blossoms are drinking noisily. They are sharply called 
to order by the gallant little conductor, and turn to 
making personal remarks about the Americans as the 
next best form of amusement. A little chap next to 
us is so pushed and buffeted by the crowd that he sets 
up a howl, and is hoisted to his father’s back, seriously 
damaging our sleeves with his muddy clogs as he is 
dragged past us. The baby stuffed into the back of 
his mother’s outer garment demands and receives the 
fourth soggy rice cake in twenty minutes. 

An hour passes and we are at Nagao, the terminal 
of the suburban. Here is our teacher friend to meet 
us and to escort us to the transfer jitney, which is to 
take us on to Sanbon Matsu. Immaculate in his derby 
hat, Prince Albert coat and Congress gaiters, he evi- 
dently considers it an occasion. Ah, here is the jitney. 
Ford underpinnings, and Japanese top-parts; four seats, 
each supposed to accommodate four; a chauffer re- 
splendent in gold-braided cap and uniform; a chauffer’s 
assistant, for one person is not sufficient to care for 
such an equipage alone. Shrink up as much as you 
can, for you, being an American, are larger than the 
law allows, and your knees are going to be cut severely 
by the seat in front of you. 

The Assistant blows the horn, and we wriggle in, six- 
teen of us, Asiatic and American. The teacher hands 
in return tickets for the whole party. It costs him nearly 
fifty yen to do so, and our concert begins to appear 
important even in our own eyes. It is fun to drive 


—. 


through the open country, bouncing over the rough paces, 
and “tootling” past the corners, the assistant desc nding 
often to soothe a fractious cow, or to help a man edge 
his cart away from the path of our progress. 


We find the entire faculty lined up to meet us at 
Sanbon Matsu. In addition, there is a delegation of 
teachers from Hiketa, from Shiratori, from Yamaguchi, 
and other places unknown to us. The assembly hall 
is already pretty well filled, and crowds of people are 
strolling about the grounds. We are taken to a large 
room where a big table has been decorated for a feast, 
and soon we are enjoying it to the full. How beautiful 
it looks! Each portion is served in individual black 
lacquer trays with a fine eye for color; white, gold, red, 
green. Smoking soup in which is floating a piece or 
two of fish; fluffy omelette; lily bulbs, lotus root, mush- 
rooms, fish cooked to.a golden brown; salad in which 


A ride on this cart might not be so pleasant. 


there are bits of chicken and beef; sea-weed, sweet- 
meats, cakes and fruit. All do justice to. the feast; 
Darby Fulton and the girls were born in Japan, and 
learned to eat Japanese food by the time they were 
big enough to pilfer from the cook’s bowl in the kitchen. 
The crowd in the assembly hall has increased until 
it is almost a mob, though a very patient, orderly one. 
Only the seats reserved for the concert company are 
left when we are finally conducted to our places. ‘There 
is thunderous applause at our appearance. A thousand 
people are seated: on their heels on the hard floor. Sever- 
al hundred are standing at the windows. The hall 
has been lavishly decorated. A bouquet of tissue paper 
flowers, at least four feet in diameter, and beautifully 
made, hangs from the center of the ceiling. On one 
side of the stage in letters five feet tall is the English 
word “Welcome.” On the other side is a bar of music. 
A great screen of an exquisite shade of blue ornaments 
the back of the stage. Lo 
The principal makes flattering introductions. We sing 
the Japanese anthem and “America,” and the program 
has begun. We keep at it for almost three hours, 
broken by an intermission when we are again conducted 
to the dining-room and given substantial refreshments. 
All doubts about how an untrained audience would re- 
act toward Chopin and his fellow immortals are set at 
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rest. he “Marche Militaire” played as a duet is 
wildly applauded, much to the anxiety of the mother of 
the pertormers. The entire cast sings “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and other favorites. The 
smaller children sing duets, captivating the audience 
with their courtesies Elizabeth Munroe sings “Aloha 
Oe.” Darby Fulton charms every one with his violin, 
and Mrs. Munroe brings down the house with the easy 
grace of the runs and trills of her piano playing. 

Japanese children from the primary school sing for 
us and do fancy dancing. A young lady plays on the 
“koto” by way of contrast to the Western music. The 
older foreign children come on again in classical num- 
bers, and the concert is over amid furious applause. We 
are taken back for another round of tea and cake and 
fruit. ‘The teachers line up to make their formal fare- 
wells. We bow at least a hundred times, and the great 
event 1S over. : 

A week later comes a request for a cooking class at 
Sanbon Matsu. Forty people, including ten men, attend 
that cooking class. Later we begin a knitting class. 
The people of Hiketa hear of it, and we are urged to 
begin one there. When we go, we are taken to the 
home of the wealthiest citizen, the assistant mayor is out 
to meet us; the leading doctor, the principal of the 
school, and the postmaster attend the meeting. We have 
promised to have a sewing class there, too, when spring 
comes. Really, we have lost count of the lives with 
which we have come in contact and the hearts that are 
friendlier to us and our message, because of our little 
journey to Sanbon Matsu to give the people some small 
idea of Western music. 


On Foot 


SUKIJI CHAPEL is two miles from 

Hama no Cho, where our mission 

houses are, and it takes grit and de- 

termination to get to Sunday School 

by eight o’clock on a frosty January 

morning. We are half swept off 

our feet as we open the door by the 

cold north wind which comes from 

the sea, not a hundred yards away 

from us. Across the railroad track, around the corner, 

and it is not so bad, for we are protected by the houses 

and walls which stretch continuously across the city. 

The streets are almost deserted this morning, for every- 

body is trying to keep warm. ‘The few people who are 

abroad shuffle along as fast as their clogs will carry 

them. Some have towels wrapped around their heads. 

Some wear a kind of knitted helmet. All who wear 

the native dress have drawn their hands so far up into 

their hig sleeves that they appear to have lost their 

arms—-a custom always a shock to the new-comer. A 

few school boys are out in their pitifully inadequate cot- 
ton uniforms. 

_ The streets are wet and disagreeable from the sprink- 

ling they have received from the housewives along the 

way. Here and there the water has frozen, a sure sign 

that it is cold in this climate, where the mercury seldom 

§oes much below thirty, and yet we shiver for five months 

In the year. For a little while our way is through the 

tesidc..tial section, where open gateways disclose fasci- 
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nating glimpses of charming homes behind the walls. 
Then we turn into a street lined with shops. What a 
mixture of the old and new! Shop buildings with re- 
movable doors and no windows stand side by side with 
lovely white concrete, or natty brick, or weather-board- 
ing. Often there is a combination of the new with the 
old. A favorite idea is to replace the “rain-doors” 
with white tile and plate glass, leaving the interior of 
the shop unchanged, except perhaps for the introduction 
of a show-case. 

We see old friends in new surroundings. That build- 
ing over there is used by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, which tantalizes the people of Takamatsu 
by exhibiting an electric machine, although we have 
no day current. The Standard Oil Company is repre- 
sented by “Socony” placards every few blocks. In front 
of the garage stand a Buick, an Adler, an Overland, and 
several enlarged Fords. We see Victors and Victrolas, 
from the vintage of the nineties with their huge horns 
to the latest amplifier; Eastman kodaks; Quaker Oats; 
Del Monte Cherries, Fleischer’s Yarns, Ivory Soap, and 
electric irons. Mixed in with the unspeakable Chinese 
signs are lovely ones in English: “Western Ocean High 
Barber,” ‘“The Insipid Cake,” “Fresh Young Beef,” and 
“Foreign Grocer” over a dry-goods store! 

Now and then we pass a temple set back a little 
from the jostle of the street. Its next door neighbor is 
possibly a glittering and gorgeous “picture palace.” 
Here is an open space where three or four little fellows 
are playing what they call “base-boru.” We dodge the 
“boru,” and fervently hope that the three-months-old 
baby, asleep on the back of the smallest boy, will be 
as lucky as we are in getting away unhurt. The 
player-piano in the restaurant on the corner is going 
madly. We can see through the window that a couple 
of well dressed young fellows are attacking joyfully 
their portions of “fresh young beef” and “ham-and-eggs 
without eggs.” The next block is filled with dry-goods 
stores, and our glimpses of gold brocade, wonderful em- 
broidery, exquisite crepe, and gorgeous silks is tanta- 
lizing, for we really cannot stop to exclaim and ad- 
mire and speculate on prices on our way to Sunday 
School. 

On leaving the main business street we enter a 
poorer part of the city. The streets are undrained, and 
are like morasses. There are no imposing banks, nor 
displays of goods from America. ‘The people on our 
side of town look at us in wonder when we tell them 
that we have work in Tsukiji. I know that they think 
it ought to be beneath our dignity to go there. 


We walk for quite some distance through these 
poorer streets. Finally we see a crowd of children hang- 
ing around the door of one of the dingy little build- 
ings, and the sign beside them tells us that we have 
reached the Christian Church of Tsukiji. Here they 
come running to meet us with their funny little bows. 
Tousled heads, rough kimonos, grimy little hands, but 
loving hearts. We push through the narrow door not 
much higher than our heads. Oh, how bare and cold 
and desolate it looks to you! The benches are all on 
the hard dirt floor. At one end of the room there is a 
raised platform covered with the Japanese mats. On 
this platform there is the preacher’s desk and a baby 
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organ with a cold in its head. This morning in Jan- 
uary, the Christmas tree is still standing in its pathetic 
glory of cotton snowflakes and a dozen silver stars. Con- 
trast means everything, and if you can bring back the 
joy of the child whose eyes grew large over the wonders 
of the toy-laden, electric-lighted King of Christmas 
trees, you will get some idea of what this poor bit of 
green has meant to the children of Tsukiji. 

A few feeble charcoal embers in a sort of jardiniere 
are our only source of heat. We ourselves have on 
enough clothes to take part in a dash for the Pole, and 
most of the children are round as balls in their padded 
clothing, so we should not mind, if it were not for the 
little bare feet all around us. There are some children, 
too, whose clothes are not padded. Kimura San, the 
adopted son of a blind man, for whom he has to hustle, 
looks as though his thin kimona is next to his dirty 
little skin. 

Miyai San, the superintendent, steps upon the plat- 
form, bows, and gives out a hymn. The little sick 
organ does its noble best. Shrill voices join heartily in 
“Lord Jesus, I Long to Be Perfectly Whole,” “My 
Hope Is Built on Nothing Less,” “There’s a Land That 
Is Fairer Than Day.” Unkempt heads bow reverently 
in prayer. Miyai San calls for memory verses and little 
black hands go up. 

We sing again; there is a long prayer, and the chil- 
dren settle back for the Bible story with sighs of antici- 
pation. It is the Story of Nehemiah, and Miyai San 
tells it with consummate skill, appealing to the patriot- 
ism of these Japanese children; showing them that God 
was always with Nehemiah, so that he could feel His 


Whereas, the Great Giver of Life has seen fit in His 
infinite wisdom to summon from out her tabernacle of 
clay, Mrs. Harriet Knox Dodson, and whereas, we, the 
members of Kwangju Station, though feeling keenly the 
loss of that beautiful character, yet realize from our own 
experience of the unchanging love of our Heavenly 
Father that His decisions are allwise and for our ulti- 
mate good; Therefore, be it resolved: 


1. That Kwangju Station in memory of her life, which 
while spent among us was an inspiration to us all and 
now that she has gone home still lives in our midst as 
a sweet and gracious influence, set apart a page in our 
Station minute book as a memorial to her, and request 
that a page of our Mission minutes be also dedicated to 
her memory. 

2. That we commend to the tender mercies of Him 
who wept with the bereaved and bade all the sorrowing 
trust to His compassionate care, the husband and sister 
who are left to mourn her loss, 


RESOLUTIONS OF KWANGJU STATION IN MEMORY OF MRS. HARRIET KNOX DODSON 


ee 


presence; impressing them that the grief of the Jews 
was not first for their own desolated homes, but fo; 
the house of God: skilfully weaving in illustrations 
from the experiences of the Tokyo Japanese who have 
lost their all—holding the children breathless for forty 
minutes. ; 

Another song, and the school is divided into classes. 
The big girls go and sit on mats on the platform; the 
big boys climb the ladder-like stairs to the second story: 
the middle-sized children and the little tads sit closer 
together on the hard benches, their feet on the dirt floor. 
Thirty minutes more of earnest attention, broken only 
by the occasional wail of a baby tired of the monotony, 
and yearning, possibly for the excitement of a ball- 
game. The nonchalant nurse jiggles her (or his), charge 
capably, and, if this is not sufficient, retires to the street 
until the wails have ceased. 

It is fifteen minutes after ten when the meeting is 
finally over. It began at eight. We have been sitting 
on the mats with the big girls, and our feet and legs 
are quite dead as we stumble to the benches for the 
final song. Body and mind quail slightly at the 
thought of the Sunday sermon still to follow, but we 
are happy as we watch the little fellows rush for the 
door and home. But for this Sunday School these chil- 
dren would know nothing of the Bread of Life. And 
im our hearts we hear the music of the old, old promise, 
“My Word shall not return unto Me void.” 


Epitor’s NoTtE: We suggest that some circle or class 
send Mrs. Erickson a Christmas box of toys, etc., for the 
children of the Tsukiji Mission. 


3. That we send a copy of these resolutions to the 
sorrowing relatives in America, assuring them that be 
fore she lay down her life, Mrs. Dodson had greatly en- 
deared herself to the Korean people and that only in 
the last Day will we be able to count the great number 
who, from among this Christless nation, have found the 
Saviour through the ministry of one who greatly loved 
them and in her few short years of service unselfishly 
lived for them. 


Unto Him who loved us and gave His own life that 
we might live again, we ascribe all praise and honor, 
world without end. 


JAMES I. PAISLEY, 
Chairman Kwangju Station. 


EUGENE BELL, 
Secretary Kwangju Station 


The above resolutions of Kwangju Station were «!so 
adopted by the entire Southern Presbyterian Mission in 
Korea at its Annual Meeting in June, 1924. 
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“The Eagle’s Trail” 


Mrs. H. C. Ostrom 





T WAS on a wet prayer meeting 
night at our Omichi church in 
Tokushima that we first met 
Washio San, whose name means 
the eagle’s trail. And surely as 
an eagle he soared the spaces of 
faith in the short time allotted 
him to serve his Master. 

He was wan and pale, giving 
clear evidence that the blight of 
the white plague was upon him, 

and was fretting his strength away. A wistfulness char- 

acterized his face, as he came to seek comfort and health 
at Christian hands. 

Days wore on and still he came. New hope now 
seemed to burn in his bosom, and new vigor to animate 
his wasted frame. For soon he found the living Christ, 
and He comforted him. The hand of disease seemed 
to be stayed, and his erect form spoke of returning 
health. 

But zeal for his new-found Lord gripped him so 
deeply, that it might literally be said of him that zeal 
for the Lord’s cause was eating him up. . Though re- 
peatedly cautioned against over-exertion, he would not 
be stayed. On street corners and in private he became 
a burning testimony for Christ. He protested against his 











father’s use of drink, until in self-defense he had to . | 


stop. Everywhere he spoke of purity, while living in 
a region of the city given over to the worship of lust. 

Alas, his poor body could not stand the strain put 
upon it by his burning spirit. Shortly after the busy 
Christmas season of a year ago he had his first sight of 
his own heart’s blood. A cloud of thick darkness and 
despair seemed to settle upon him, but only for an in- 
stant, for Christ broke through the cloud, and he smiled 
again. From now on his days were numbered. With 
beautiful resignation he still worked on with unceasing 
passion for souls. And oh! how his friends and his 
Sunday School scholars learned to love him for his pure, 
lofty soul. 

Last fall his call came and found him ready. As- 
sembling his family he gave parting instructions. His 
vounger brother was to go to Sunday School unfailingly. 
His parents and relatives were to believe in his Lord 
and Master. When his pastor arrived and asked him 
questions as to his faith, he replied: “It is safe and 
sure.” And then a great weariness stole over him. He 
lay silent for a long time. Then they heard his voice 


From a Japanese painting. 


as clear as the sound of a bell, saying: “Sayonara” 
(Farewell). It spoke of peace and a great expectancy 
of seeing his loved ones in the realms of glory. 


His funeral brought such a multitude to the church 
to do him honor and to hear his life story, as had never 
listened to his words while living. “Being dead he yet 
speaketh.” 


The trail of an eagle into regions of boundless faith 
was the short life of Washio San. It has swung him 
into the presence of his Master. And of such are those 
who live and die in the faith of Christ in Japan. 


HANGCHOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


y¥" REPUBLISH from the North China Herald 
the article entitled “Sheep Without Shepherds,” 


which points out a matter to be earnestly con- 
in connection with the Church’s responsibility— 
cted by conditions in all non-Christian lands 
the overthrow of superstitions and false religions 
ig from secular enlightenment is not followed by 
nediate substitution for them of our Christian 


faith. We believe it to be unquestionably true that the 
present social and political chaos in China and all the 
accompanying misery of the Chinese people, is due to 
the fact that secular enlightenment has far outrun our 
Christian propaganda, leaving the Chinese spiritual 
house empty for the occupancy of seven worse demons 
than the one of some silly superstition that Western 
science has driven out. The resulting situation is des- 
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perate indeed, and calls for the speeding up in every 
possible way of the task we have assumed of giving 
the Gospel to this people. Other churches have their 
special responsibility in the case, but we have a very 
definite one, assumed seventeen years ago, in which we 
have made some progress, but in which we have also 
fallen lamentably short in the most vital feature of our 
work,—the training of leaders for the native Church. 
The one school of College grade in the entire field, in 
which we have a half interest only, goes begging for 
the physical equipment without which it can only func- 
tion in a lame and halting way. 

It seems to us that the matter of first importance 
in all our work, and the one that puts the reality of 
our intelligent interest in our work in China to 
the test, is the response we make to the appeal for 
Hangchow Christian College, for the equipment and 
support that will enable it to do the work especially as- 
signed to it in the work of the co-operating missions,— 
that of training Christian leaders for the Church in Cen- 
tral China. 
















































































































































































































Sheep Without Shepherds 


The Chinese religious processions, picturesque and 
sometimes weird, so often encountered in the streets of 
Shanghai, and the ceremonies attending marriages and 
funerals, are generally regarded by foreigners with an 
amused interest, perhaps mingled with a feeling of com- 
placency on their freedom from superstition in every 
shape and form. But to the Chinese it is all very real; 
it is an expression of their desire to escape the mis- 


fortunes of life by placating innumerable ghosts and ° 


demons, and to obtain health, wealth and posterity, a 
good old age and other reputed blessings. After all, the 
Chinese are not singular in desiring to be in right rela- 
tions with their environment both in this world and in 
the other. To believe that this has been fairly well ac- 
complished gives an anchorage that steadies in the storms 
and vicissitudes of life. Without an anchorage of some 
kind, individuals are apt to drift, not knowing whither 
they are going, and this may be said also of nations. 

It is rather strange that in the discussion of Chinese 
affairs so little has been said concerning the effect of the 
overthrow of the monarchy in 1910 upon the inner life 
of the people. As the Son of Heaven, a semi-divine 
personage, the Emperor held a unique position in popu- 
lar estimation because of the extraordinary, supernatural 
powers he was supposed to wield. He offered the na- 
tional prayers and sacrifices at the annual State services 
and on such great occasions as a victory in war, or a 
calamitous visitation; he invoked the great spirits of 
earth and heaven to administer the forces of nature for 


We are grieved to learn that Mrs. Emma Bisset Rice 
who was expected to arrive at Montreat with her two 
older children early in July, will not be able to come, 
on account of having developed a case of the tropical 
disease known as Kalar Azar, which is only amenable 
to a serum treatment which as yet is not known in this 
country. She has gone to Tsinanfu, where she will be 


under the care of Dr. Shields. She could not be in bet- 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


the general benefit of the country; he was accredited with 
power over hosts of minor deities to whom he referred 
in state papers as if they were highly respectable State 
functionaries of a superior order, whose duty it 


Was te 
support law, order, and morality, and to assist, promptly 
and efficaciously, in preventing or combating such cala- 


mities as floods, famine, or pestilence; be distributed 
posthumous honours and appointments, sometimes pro- 
moting the spirits of deceased notables to the rank of 
divinity; by the regular public worship of his own an- 
cestors he strengthened the reverence or worship paid by 
the Chinese people to their dead, and this in tum 
strengthened their belief that his power was great in the 
invisible world as well as here. In short, he stood be- 
tween the people and their ghostly enemies, warding off 
misfortune, and he obtained for them the help and pro- 
tection of the more friendly deities and spirits. In ac- 
cord with his exalted powers and functions he lived as 
a sacred personage, making public announcement at in- 
tervals of majestic ordinances, and was only occasionally 
seen in public when he officiated at high altars in the 
performance of some stately ceremonial. To the com- 
mon people it must have seemed that between him and 
his ministers on the one hand, and the gods of heaven 
and earth on he other, there was little or no difference of 
kind and net much of degree. Now all is changed. He 
is dethroned and can be no longer accredited with the 
vast spiritual powers which it was believed he exercised 
for the happiness and prosperity of his people. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 

The religious beliefs of a people, whether true or not, 
cannot be suddenly undermined without producing dis- 
astrous effects. It is quite possible that the present po- 
litical corruption and general lawlessness is very largely 
due to the disintegration of the State religion caused by 
the Emperor’s retirement and the abandonment of all 
his public religious functions. Going further afield, 
perhaps the frightful barbarities of the revolution in 
Russia were due to similar causes, as there also the head 
of the State, the Tsar, was the chief representative of 
religion to the vast majority of the people. The recent 
deposition of the Caliph, the religious head of the Mo- 
hammedans, may have a very disturbing influence upon 
the communities of this religion throughout the world. 
As the Chinese number 440 millions, the Russians over 
130 millions, and the Mohammedans 220 millions, about 
half the population of the world is in a state of religious 
confusion. Thrones, principalities, dominions, powers, 
in the religious as well as the political world, are every- 
where being shaken. The outlook is extraordinarily in- 
teresting.—North China Herald. 


ter hands, and we shall be earnestly hoping to hear of 
the success of the treatment and of her early recovery. 
—0O-—_—- 

The American Bible Society renders an absolutely es- 
sential service to all the Foreign Mission agencies of the 
Churches. The work of Bible translation and distribu- 
tion which it does for all of them could not be done by 
them individually for many times the cost as done bv 
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the Bible Society, and in many instances could not be 
done at all. 

In the absorption of our Assembly at San Antonio in 
“burning” questions of one kind and another it does not 
seem to have found time to consider the question of our 
obligation to help in making up the losses of the Bible 
Society from the earthquake in Japan, which amounted 
to nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The gifts of 
the Northern Presbyterians on this account were about 
$10,000; of the Southern Methodists $5,000; the North- 
ern Methodists over $10,000. Up to the present time 
the Society has received from Southern Presbyterian 
sources only $666.00. 

Is this creditable to our Church, and should we let 
it go at that? 

—_0--—- 

We are glad to give the following very interesting 
extract from a recent letter of Rev. Edward E. Lane: “I 
have only this week come back from a most interesting 
visit to a wealthy farmer who has read the New Testa- 
ment and is convinced that therein lies the way to peace. 
He reminded me of Matthew, for like the apostle, he 
made ‘a great feast in his house,’ and called all his kin- 
dred and friends to hear the gospel. Before the service 
we had dinner, which consisted of macaroni, first course. 
then roast pig and chicken and beef, vegetables whose 
names you would never recognize; pastry highly spiced, 
bread made of mandioca root, beer and wine (for re- 
member the prohibition wave has not reached here), and 
then the desserts, and at last the fragrant coffee. There 
were about five tables set loaded as above. ‘Then fol- 


lowed the preaching service, when for the first time in 
their lives many heard a parable of Jesus explained. 
The interpretation has to be the simplest possible, be- 
cause the language of the New Testament is unknown, 


and has to be explained with great care. This wealthy 
farmer is so much in earnest that he has offered the 
lot for the Protestant church in his town. Another 
great and effectual door is thus opened to us in this 
town which has the name of St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
I hope all know that St. Thomas is the author of the 
famous reply to the pope who was showing him the 
treasures of the Vatican. ‘Thomas,’ said the pope, “the 
church now does not have to say as the apostles ‘Silver 
and gold have I none,’ to which Thomas replied, ‘neither 
can she say, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up and walk.’ ” 

The ex-priest, about whom I wrote in my last letter 
made his profession of faith, and is now going to teach 
Hebrew in one of the seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church. Thank all of you who helped him with your 
prayers. 

: Sahin ES 

For igners in China sometimes have considerable 
difficulty in their land purchase and housebuilding 
oper::ions when there happens to be a buried ancestor 
on th premises. Dr. Hutcheson writes us of a case near 
Nan ing where the foreigner made an amicable adjust- 
ment of this difficulty by promising to take good care 
oft grave mound in his front yard from which the 
occuy»:nt could not be conveniently removed. The family 
were 'o have the privilege of coming once a year to per- 
form the usual rites of ancestral worship. When they 
came the first time they found the grave in such nice 


condition that they proposed to go out and bring in an- 
other ancestor to receive the foreigner’s care. It was 
found somewhat difficult to explain to the family why 
this proceeding would be considered objectionable. 
icessie 
The attempt of American aviators to make a flight 
around the world is a difficult and dangerous undertak- 
ing as Major Martin’s experience in Alaska has already 
sufficiently indicated. The most perilous part of the 
journey, the crossing of the Pacific, has now been accom- 
plished by way of Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, Behring 
Strait, and the far projecting north-east corner of Asia, 
and the fliers are now safely in Japan. The attitude of the 
Japanese, in this particular moment of our international 
relations, is interesting. ‘The colorless news dispatch is 
worth repeating: “The air-line distance from Kashi- 
wabara Bay to Hitokappu Bay is about five hundred 
miles. The Japanese destroyer Hamakaze, here to wel- 
come the Americans on behalf of the Japanese govern- 
ment, sailed yesterday to take up a position about half 
way between the two points, with a view to rendering 
aid to the airmen if necessary.””’ Comment upon this in- 
cident seems superfluous. Rather a good illustration of 
a Christian spirit, we should say. Perhaps it was only 
a good sporting spirit, but sometimes the two are much 
alike, for most people are better Christians in their, 
sports than in their business. But at any rate, here ig 
a party with a fresh grievance and a bitter sense of in# 
justice recently received—a very real feeling, whether 
justified by the facts or not—extending a helping hand to 
the party which it considers responsible for the injustice. 
And an episode of this kind is just as much a part of 
the history of the world, and just as significant a factor 
in determining our estimate of Japan, as any real or 
fancied Japanese aggressions, invasions or evasions on 
our Pacific coast. 
a 
In the autumn of 1921 the Fellowship of Unity started 
in Egypt by holding a conference at Helwan. Mem- 
bers of the following Churches were present: the Cop- 
tic, the Greek Orthodox, the Armenian, the Syrian, the 
Abyssinian, the Presbyterian (Egyptian, American, and 
Scottish), and the Anglican. From the very first an 
atmosphere of brotherhood was created in which the 
members were able to talk quite freely about things of 
common interest and concern. St. Augustine’s dictum, 
“Unity in essentials, and love in all things,” was taken 
as a motto. At the conference of 1922 an executive for 
the Fellowship was formed and placed on a working 
basis, the headquarters of the central branch being in 
Cairo. Branches have since been formed in Alexandria 
and Khartum. Last year, the clergy and ministers of 
the Christian Churches in Egypt and the Sudan were 
asked to form branches of the Fellowship of Union in 
each church, and to invite the members of their con- 
gregations to join the Fellowship as members or asso- 
ciates. The Fellowship organizes and holds an annual 
two-day conference in or near Cairo, together with half- 
day meetings two or three times a year. These meet- 
ings are unique in Egypt, nothing resembling them hav- 
ing ever taken place, or even been attempted in this 
land.—The Living Church. 
———, 
A Braham lawyer in Madras is quoted in the Church 
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Missionary Review as saying to a missionary during 
the course of a long conversation about the spread of 
Christian ideals among the educated classes: “It’s an 
interesting thing that though there have been Moham- 
medans in India for a thousand years, you never hear a 
Hindu say, ‘I wish you were more like the Prophet.’ 
We have known of Christianity for only a quarter of 
that time, but there is no educated Hindu who would 
not say to any Christian, “I wish you were more like 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 
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Mr. R. T. Coit writes of the work at Soonchun: 
“Conditions are changing rapidly in this part of 
Korea, and the native Church is developing rapidly in 
leaders. In Soonchun Presbytery, which comprises all 
the territory looked after by members of this Station, 
about one-sixth of our Southern Presbyterian work in 
Korea, we have already seven ordained native ministers 
to help in the work, all supported by the contributors of 
the native Church. In Soonchun itself, we have a beau- 
tiful brick Church, seating some 600, just completed by 
the natives, and the pastor is a Korean who was former- 
ly a helper under our missionaries. He is a strong and 
wise leader of his own people and is a faithful shepherd, 
visiting the homes of his people and feeding them on the 
Living Word. All our native pastors seem faithful in 
their own charges, but as yet have not shown the forward 
spirit we would like to see in taking the initiative to 
lead their own people out into unopened territory to 
organize new groups. They leave this too much for the 
missionaries to do. However we are turning over more 
and more the unorganized groups of Christians while we 
give our time to training helpers and leaders and open- 
ing new points.” 


a ( 


Mr. B. H. Hunnicut, of the Lavras Industrial School, 
writes that he is now free, through the assistance of 
Mr. Wheelock, to begin work in the Extension De- 
partment of the School. The Government is co-operat- 
ing in the work and it is supported by business firms 
under the auspices of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. He says: 

“T have published my first book in Portuguese, ‘Corn, 
its Culture and Use in Brazil,’ and was very much 
pleased at receiving a telegram from the President of 
the Republic, Dr. Arthur Bernardes, thanking me for 
the copy I sent him. 

“More than 60,000 copies of pamphlets that I wrote 
for the Government have been distributed, and 25,000 
are now being printed by a commercial firm for free 
distribution. 

“Soon after this reaches you we will be holding our 
annual agricultural fair on the College Grounds. It is 
our annual contribution to the community life. 

“One of our graduates has just been put into a high 
salaried position in the State of Sao Paulo, and his 
brother is also well located in the Federal Ministry of 
Agriculture. We are always pleased when our gradu- 
ates do well.” 

>» 


Replying to the question sometimes asked by those not 
familiar with actual conditions on the mission field. 





“Isn't it time the natives gave something themselves ’”’ the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign \Mis- 
sions makes the following statement about the native 


Congregational churches in the countries where it js at 
work: ‘More than one-third of India’s people earn only 
one cent.a day. Grown men say, ‘I wouldn’t care if | 
could get one good meal in two days.’ A ‘good meal’ 
means only a quantity of black, coarse bread, yet the 
native Christians in our fields there gave $37,000 last 
year. Native Christians in China contributed $57,000, 
where labor averages twenty-five cents a day. Japanese 
Christians associated with us gave $130,000. ‘ihe mem- 
bers of the church in Kusaie, one of the Caroline Island 
group, sent the Board $400 last August. Their mis- 
sionaries, the Baldwin sisters, brought to their attention 
the acute need of the Board. Poor, pitifully poor, though 
those natives are, of their own will they made the gift. 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin wrote, ‘Scme of our dear girls 
said to me as they put their small cfferings into my hand, 
‘Tt is all that I have.’ ” 
HH 


The first contribution from the alumni of the Severance 
Medical School in Seoul, Korea, was from a member 
of the first class, Pak, once a butcher’s son, who is now 
carrying on a hospital among Koreans in Mane: 
The gift recalled not only his own interesting story, 
but also the difference between the conditions when he 
entered the college and those today. It had but one 
teacher in 1908, it has now a staff of fifteen Westerners, 
several Japanese, and fifteen graduate Koreans besides 
many Korean lay-assistants and a group of over sixty 
medical students. The institution, now a union medical 
college, hospital and nurses’ training school, in which 
six missions join, has graduated 118 doctors and 54 
nurses. The Medical College now has a charter from 
the Government which has just given its graduates the 
right to receive license to practice without State Exami- 
nation, on presentation of their diplomas, a recognition 
never before granted to a private medical college in the 
Empire of Japan. 

— Ol 


A nineteen-year-old Japanese girl, now a student in 
the Bible Women’s Training School in Tokyo, has given 
this charming account of her inner life, which is quoted 
in World Call: “I like to look at the sky, so that I 
have taken great interest in heavenly bodies. I have 
been told many stories about the stars, the moon and the 
sun. I also like to watch the clouds which move in the 
blue or the ashy-gray sky. I have been sensible always 
to the mystery in them. I also love flowers, mountains, 
pictures, music, writings, reading, church, family and 
friends. I dislike to embarrass others or to hate. ‘These 
doings seem too cruel. I ama Christian. I was baptized 
on September 30, 1917. That night a terrible storm 
arose, with flashes of lightning. Oh! It was terrible! 
But there was somehow serenity in my heart. I have 
attended Sunday School since I was about five or six 
years of age. I give glory to God in the highest. I wish I 
may be a good servant of God. This is my hope. I 
want to become a Bible woman. I am a woman of in- 
significant character but I will try to do my best. I 
will try to make my life the strenuous life. I wis) to 
live a real honest life.” 
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I am treating 575 lepers in the Kwangju Leper Home 
and 375 in the Fusan plant and we are in great need 
of medical supplies, gauze, cotton instruments, etc. Some- 
times the lepers have only old newspapers to put over 
the sores and this is poor dressings. 

We have begun to treat the leper teeth also and this 
requires instruments also. 

Please read over the enclosed and if you have any of 
these things that you can donate do them up in a pack- 
age, mark them “Gifts for Leper Hospital,” R. M. Wil- 
son, Kwangju, Korea, and send them out by parcel post. 

Doctors can send:—Probes, forceps, amputating 
knives, or any of the common dressing or surgical instru- 
ments. Also any kind of dressings and the common 
drugs. 

Dentists :—-Forceps, syringes, needles, novocain, probes, 
lancets, scalers, mirrors, cleaning brush, caps and discs, 
foot engine, hand pieces, burrs, excavators, chisels or 
any of the common tools. 

Druggists:—Any of the common or ordinary drug that 
vou care to donate. 

Ladies’ Societies :—Establish bundle day and send oc- 
casionally any kind of dressings, gauze, old sheets or 
any cloth that can be used for making dressings and 
bandages, or any kind of old clothes. 

We need your help in caring for these nine hundred 
and fifty lepers. If you do not have any of the above 
supplies a personal check can be used right here to se- 
cure them locally. 

After providing food and clothing there is very little 
left for drugs so we would appreciate your help in this. 

We are curing the lepers and having splendid results. 
Last week we sent out forty in whom the disease has 
been cured or arrested. Will send out more soon. Ten 
cases sent out two years ago remain well, up-to-date. 

Yours truly, 
R. M. Wirson, M. D. 

Kwangu, Korea. 


Kwangju, Korea, 
March 11, 1924. 
DEAR FRIENDS OF THE LEPERS: 

One-tenth of the world knows little of what the other 
nine-tenths passes through. Last night I slept under 
four-ply of warm woolen blankets and just in front of 
the hospital a little leper boy slept under an old tow sack 
Ina ditch. My brother Charlie asked why he did not 
freeze being so exposed. I replied that he was getting 
an abundance of fresh air. Well it is really remarkable 
how a poor leper can sleep on the cold ground with only 
a straw bag over him and not freeze. During my 16 
years here I have seen hundreds of lepers sleep out in 
the rain, snow and exposure and very few. die from 
freezing. One poor old fellow had heard of the wonders 
of this leper home and had walked for days on his stubby 
feet and with very little food. Arriving near this city 
he fell asleep on the north side of the hill and was found 
a few days later frozen. 


Two years ago this spring we sent out ten lepers as 
probable cures and they have remained in good health 
during this time. So we are greatly encouraged with 
what is being accomplished with chaulmoogra oil. With- 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES NEEDED 





out a doubt this drug has a very marked and specific ef- 
fect upon this dreadful malady. While we cannot take 
a leper with his nose, fingers and toes gone and make 
them sprout again, yet it seems to hold in check the prog- 
ress of the disease in about eighty per cent of the cases 
and restores to health some ten or fifteen per cent of 
the cases who come in the early stages. Many of them 
leave this plant not only as cures, but go out able, self- 
supporting citizens. We have a large number of indus- 
trial classes that fit them for self-support. Among these 
are about thirty carpenters, ten masons, tinners and bas- 
ket and mat makers and others in various lines of work. 
About five hundred dollars worth of farm products were 
raised last year by the lepers and we hope for more this 
year as we have more land. 


Last Thursday night forty lepers were baptized in the 
home by Mr. Unger and entered the church. These have 
been in the courses of preparation for the past two to 
five years. A Korean cannot just “join the church” as 
ene does in America but must pass through a long course 
of study and preparation. I believe the real secret of 
the great joy and happy lives of these people in this 
home is due to their love for the Bible and the hope it 
offers for the great Home beyond. They have tasted 
of the gall and bitterness and this home is only a step 
heavenward for them. 





Many of our good friends in America had seff 
various packages and supplies and these were saved up 
and opened Christmas time which helped in making 
merry for all the lepers. A friend had sent money suffi- 
cient to buy a cow and calf which provided ox tail soup 
for all. There was every variety of gifts, from jews harp 
to an overcoat, these warm clothing mean a great deal 
towards the comfort of the lepers. Please begin to save 
up clothing for next Christmas and any kind of warm 
cluthing will be appreciated. Send by parcel post and 
mark “Leper Hospital” which will bring them in duty 
free. 

I feel that nothing will give one the real joy and satis- 
faction like that of helping to bring life and hope back 
to this class of sufferers. Out of the home they are a 
sad, hopeless hungry mass of humanity, but in the home, 
life and health is not only restored but they find that 
great joy in Christ and can look to the great beyond 
where there is no pain or suffering. 


Last quarter it took three dollars and twenty cents 
($3.20) per month to care for one leper. Of course 
this varies each year according to the price of rice. Last 
vear I visited a leper colony under Government control 
and it took more than three dollars and fifty cents per 


day per leper and our lepers here are the happier of 


the two groups. 
We have a Sunday School at the leper home and fifty- 


six classes, fifty-six teachers and four hundred and nine- 


teen pupils. It is a well graded and organized school. 


Besides the Sunday School every leper that can move 
attends several religious services every week and all 
who can read are in daily Bible Classes. Just now in 
this city we have thirty-one Sunday Schools and twenty- 
nine hundred pupils. More than twelve per cent of 
the city’s population are in Sunday School. None of 
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these schools are better than the lepers and none know 
their Bible so well. 

I am asking that you pray for us, keep this work in 
your mind and tell others the story of this happy family 


| September, 1924 


of lepers, many of whom have been restored to health 
With all good wishes, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
R. M. Witson. 
























































































































































































































































INDUSTRY IN CHINA 


Adoption of Modern Factory Ideas With 
Beginners’ Mistakes 


REPORT to the National Christian Conference 
A of China states that new industrial conditions 

are rapidly developing in that country. The mod- 
ern factory system is making headway. 

“China has all the experience of the West to build 
on,” says the report, “and with eyes open she should 
be able to avoid many pitfalls and to profit by the 
good which is as inherent in this system as the bad, 
such as an increase in the real wealth of the country, 
public and private, and a consequent raise in the stand- 
ard of living and because machinery has taken over the 
heaviest drudgery, the setting free of human energy for 
higher forms of service and of time for self-development. 
But thus far the system has started with all of the tra- 
ditional mistakes aggravated by the greater ignorance 
and poverty of the workers. It also stated in the re- 
port that: 


Wealth is becoming concentrated in a few hands and 
the masses are left as poor as before, but with the added 
handicap of not owning their own tools. 


A working day of fourteen or sixteen hours or even 
more, made worse by the necessity of long trips between 
home and factory, is not unusual. Twelve hours ap- 
pears to be average. , 


China’s time-honored family system breaks down when 
whole families are in the factory for day or night shifts, 
and the development of a better home life, which is 
one of the deepest concerns of the Christian Church, is 
made impossible. 


Grave risks come with the use of high-powered ma- 
chinery and of certain dangerous processes of manufac- 
ture (cotton, fluff, etc.), when grown people and chil- 
dren of the utmost ignorance and helplessness are em- 
ployed. Many accidents have resulted from over-tired 
workers falling asleep at their machines. Sanitary con- 
ditions bad enough in themselves are made worse be- 
cause sO many men, women and children are crowded 
into each room. 


The health of women is seriously impaired both by 
night work and by the economic necessity of working up 
to, and too often after, childbirth. 


The child labor problem, with its heavy toll on the 
minds and bodies of China’s future citizens, is at its 
worst here; thousands of children from six years of age 
up, are employed on both day and night shifts, of 
irom twelve to sixteen hours. The same arguments 
whceih had to be met in the West are advanced here bv 





both parents and employers: “They are better off than 
at home.” “There are no schools for them to go to 
anyway.” “They must earn money.” The fact that 
their tiny wage scale lowers the whole wage scale is 
lost sight of in the vicious circle. 

Conflict between labor and capital has not yet de- 
veloped in any very acute form, but there are many signs 
that labor is beginning to be restless and to seek organi- 
zation. 


——— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Foreign Mission Receipts 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation. 





July 1924 192% 
CAI = a sk eee $ 66,326.47 $ 65,278.31 
Sunday Gchoole ......~<.5<42-55% 1,799.70 1,142.87 
Sunday Schools—Africa  __-.----- 2,352.48 
Sunday Schools—Brazil ~_-------- 3,254.67 
WOGIORIEE icScecutccgek ee eee 12,751.85 12,382.86 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries____-_~- 83.47 128.29 
SRARHOGEE.  oecacnke donee 5,795.30 3,178.64 
$ 89,109.27 $ 85,365.64 
RMOURIOS ese dbccnucucudndoekes 14.48 16.79 





$ 89,123.75 $ 85,382.43 


Four Months, April 1 to July 31st. 


COINOS 6.26 ecco $151,348.77 $194,350.14 
RUE HONGO <5.0522--5065e eee 5,077.75 5355.34 
Sunday Schools—Africa __----_--- 9,461.02 

Sunday Schools—Brazi] ~--------- 12,898.75 
OGRNEIN 5s ee 32,510.11 40,276.83 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_-__-_-_- 498.31 876.43 
a ee ae eae ET See 14,438.92 13,672.37 


$213,334.88 $267,429.86 








lideweies 20.25 eee 1,766.65 2,456.36 
Total Regular Receipts____---- $215,101.53 $269,886 22 
Initial appropriation for year ending March 
Oe 9O8e A ee oe, eee oes 


Deficit March 31, 1924 150,698.97 


$ 1,314,081.64 


Receipts for objects outside regular budget_---$38,187.68 
Appropriation for objects outside regular budget 38,187.68 
EpwIn F, Wirtts. Treasurer. 


Nashville, Tennessee, July 31, 1924. 
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NEW,GOD IN JAPAN 
By J. E. Cousar, Jr. 


APAN has a new god! 
This is a startling statement, 
but it is a true one. Only about 
twe or three weeks ago the citi- 
zens of this place manufactured 
a “new god,” and since I hap- 
pened to have seen and known 
him for nearly a year before he 
died, I thought you might like 
to know what he was like. 

The first time I ever saw him, 
ws 42 staucuuver at, Was When he was lying dead drunk, 
face-up in a muddy street. He was clothed in rags 
from head to foot. To make the story of his becoming a 
“god” as blasphemous as it really is, you must know 
what sort of person he was. The only work he could 
do was to pull a cart around like a horse, for he was a 
half-wit, and could not be trusted with any responsi- 
bility. He seemed to have no friends nor kinspeople, 
and lived a vagabond sort of existence, picking up scraps 
of food wherever he could find them, sleeping wherever 
night happened to overtake him, and dressing himself 
in the rags that kindly disposed people gave him. 

As is sometimes the case with half-wits and idiots in 
America, he was the sport of all the children in the 
streets, and they gave him the nickname “‘Issen Go Rin,”’ 
meaning “Cent and a Half,” or as you American young- 
sters would have probably said, “Three Cents with a Hole 
in It.” 














He had one trait, however, which made him, in a way, 
popular with everyone. He was kind to little children. 
They might laugh at him, but let one of the little tots fall 
down and begin to cry and old “Issen Go Rin” would 
run and pick up and set him on his feet again. 


Several weeks ago the poor old creature died. Soon 
after his death a movement was started to raise funds 
with which to erect an image and a shrine for him and 
now they say that a large sum has been secured and that 
soon “Issen Go Rin” will become a ‘“‘Jizo Sama,” the 
name given to the god of the children. 


Already numbers of people are worshipping him and 
praying to him. The old beggar who in life was on a 
level with the dogs and who could not help himself has 
now become, in death, in the minds of these people, at 
least, an all-powerful being to whom prayers for help 
can be sent up. 

I have not seen his image yet, but when it is finished 
mothers will come and hang the kimonos of their little 
sick babies around the image’s neck, thinking that there- 
by Jizo Sama will hear their cries for help and make 
their babies well again. 

How would you like to tell these people of our God, 
the Lord Jesus—whose name, by the way, sounds strange- 
ly like Jizo Sama’s—and how He is able now as He was 
when on earth to take the children in His arms and bless 
them ? 
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SUNRISK 


There are people who live in old Japan 

Who call their country “Sunrise Land.” 
The people of China gave the name 

When they saw the sun like a globe of flame 
Rise over some beautiful sea-girt isles, 

Away in the distance many miles. 


The people who heard of this beautiful name 
Made when the sun was a globe of flame, 
Smiled and bowed, and they said “Nippon, 
Our country shall be from this day on”; 


Nippon means Sunrise Land, you see, 
Which is Japan beyond the sea. 


—From “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,’ by permission of F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 


A MISSIONARY CATECHISM 





HIS exercise may take the place 
of a Scripture reading and may 
be read or recited responsively 
until fully learned by the chil- 
dren. It is offered merely as a 
suggestion, and leaders may 
themselves arrange for their use 














ae a catechism superior to this one 
SOS mFS TEES] ° 

—e——--’ and more suitable. 

Leader. How may we state the great mission on 


which Jesus came upon earth? 

Children. To take possession of His Kingdom. 

Leader and Children. The Lord God shall give unto 
Him the throne of His father David; and of His King- 
dom there shall be no end. 

L. Over whom is this Kingdom? 

C. His Kingdom is over the whole world. 

L. and C. Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations 
for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession. As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 

L. How is the Kingdom spread? 

C. By the preaching of the Gospel of Christ by those 
who are sent, that is, by missionaries mainly. 

L. and C. The earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 


Sonc—Jesus Loves Me. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Ro_it CaLtt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on Ser- 
vice. 

MINUTES. 

BUSINEssS. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

DEvoTIONAL—A Missionary Catechism. 

PRAYER—For those who work among the children of 
Japan. 

Sonc—Selected. 

(JuIz—What Do You Know About Japan? 

RECITATION—Sunrise Land. 

Story—A New God in Japan. 








L. Where and by whom has this preaching been 
commanded ? 

C. By Christ Himself on Mount Olivet just before 
His Ascension into heaven. 

L. and C. Go ye into the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. 

L. Can we all obey this command directly ? 

C. To some extent we can; but it was early found 
expedient for all Christians to help in sending chosen 
missionaries to preach the Gospel. 

L.and C. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them, and when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. 

L. What did Jesus call such as are sent forth? 

C. He called them Laborers in His Harvest, and He 
commanded us to pray for them. 

L. and C. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth laborers into His Harvest. 

L. Should we wish for the honor of being called as 
Laborers into His Harvest? 

C. We should count it as a high honor to be called 
as laborers into His Harvest, and we should consider it 
our duty to be prepared for such a call. 

L. and C. Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth—Outlook of Missions. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER, 1924 
ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 


Topic—-Japan 


Sonc—Jesus Bids Us Shine. 
CLOsE WITH MizpaAH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS ’ 

Announce before the meeting that a “quiz” will be 
given, so that the children may have something prepared 
with regard to the land and the people as well as some 
thing about our missionary work. 

To Take Home. Outline Japanese parasols and lant- 
erns; cut them out, write an item of interest about Japan 
on them. Have a child dressed in Japanese kimona, bring 
these in, either in lantern, or on a Japanese waiter, and 
distribute among the children. After they have beeD 
read, they may be kept. 

Invitations to the meeting may be sent on a Japanese 
post card, or a plain card decorated with “something 
Japanese.” 

Pray earnestly for the Kindergarten work in Japa. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. S. L. MORRIS, D. D., Editor NANCY F. WHITE, Educational Secretary 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Monthly Topic— 
Mountain Mission Work 


We Thank Thee 


For the marvelous development 
of the Mountain Work of the As- 


sembly’s Home Mission Committee. 


For our new Superintendent of 
‘Mountain Work, Rev. E. V. Tad- 
lock. 


For the fulfillment of many of 
the dreams and aspirations of Dr. 
Guerrant, for the people of the 
hills. 


For the development of the 
work, and for the friends who 
made possible the building of the 
needed Sunday School room, at 


Rousseau, Ky. 


For the splendid Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference held recently at 
Blackey, Ky. 


We Pray Thee 


To bless and guide all those re- 
sponsible for carrying on the great 
Mountain Work of the Assembly’s 


Home Mission Committee. 


To give Mr. Tadlock the 
strength of body and soul needed 
to carry on the great work as- 


signed to him. 


To open the hearts of our 
young people that they may heed 
the Home Missionary call for 


trained teachers. 


To lead our people to give more 
freely of their means that all our 
mission stations may be _ better 


equipped. 


That the impressions made on 
the mountain girls and boys at 
their first Conference may be last- 
ing impressions that in days to 
come will bear fruit in Christian 


service. 
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Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 


Interesting Events 
Stuart Robinson School—Blackey, Ky. 


HE DEDICATORY exercises of 
the new buildings and commence- 
ment program of Stuart Robinson 
School were held May 25-28. The 
exercises were under a_ two-fold 
shadow: the illness of the late 
Rev. J. W. Tyler, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of Mountain Work, who 
was to have preached the dedicatory 
sermon; and the absence by illness of Mrs. C. S. Haney, 
of Stuart, Fla., who made the original gift toward the 
establishment of the school, and secured most of the 
funds that the late Dr. E. O. Guerrant invested in the 
old buildings. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rev. 
H. L. Cockerham, who is a product of the mountain 
mission school of Eastern Kentucky. The exercises were 
in the chapel of the new three-story brick school build- 
ing, called Bennett Chapel after the maiden name of 
Mrs. Haney. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Lowry Bowman, of the Hazard Presbyterian Church, to 
an appreciative audience that overflowed the building. 


It is a source of gratification and great portent that 
two such eloquent and aggressive preachers can be found 
within the mission field to discharge these conspicuous 
services. 

The appropriate commencement -address was most 
eloquently delivered by the Rev. J. Gray McAllister, of 
the Kentucky Theological Seminary. Dr. McAllister has 
long been a friend of the mountain work, and the im- 
pressions he both made and received were pleasant and 
lasting. 

The newly dedicated plant consists of five buildings: 
Burnett Chapel; two brick dormitories, one the gift of 
Mrs. George W. Watts, of Durham, N. C., and called 
Watts Halls, the other the gift of the ladies of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church and called Auxiliary Hall. 
The fourth building, as yet unnamed, contains the 
kitchen, dining room and cooking department of the 
School of Domestic Science. The fifth building is the 
principal’s cottage, recently completed and occupied. 

Stuart Robinson School is now, next to Davidson Col- 
lege, the largest institution of the church. It has had 
a phenominal growth, and apparently is just entering 
upon a most conspicuous service to the mountain people. 
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Impressions of a Seminary Professor in the 
Kentucky Mountains 


J. Gray McALutster, D. D. 


as guide, 1 had the privilege of a fine trip through 

the mountains of Kentucky, visiting Beechwood 
Seminary at Heidelbert, Highland College at Guerrant, 
and Lees Institute at Jackson, and spending part of a 
day with Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Cockerham at Quick- 
sand. We had planned to visit Stuart Robinson School 
as well, but an epidemic in the school made it impos- 
sible at the time, and so I had to wait until May, 1924, 
to carry out this part of the schedule. In the mean- 
time it has been my privilege to spend some days at 
Berea and learn something of the work that other de- 
voted men and women are carrying forward in that part 
of the Southern Highlands. 

I am tempted just here to enter a protest against cer- 
tain statements touching the Highlanders. In one of 
the places I visited I picked up in the library of the 
president what claimed to be, and was, an exhaustive 
book on this fascinating subject. It was several hun- 
dred pages in length, attractively illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, and the several phases of the question 
seemed to be treated in a satisfactory way, with one very 
important and glaring exception. The number of South- 
em Highlanders isolated from the outside world was 
given as between three and four million! I have’ seen 
the same statement made in later articles, together with 
implications of illiteracy, poverty and dire need which 
such enormous figures suggest. But the authors appar- 
ently forget that within the territory quite strikingly 
called the Southern Highlands are parts of great rail- 
way systems like the Louisville and Nashville, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk and Western, the 
Virginian, the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio, the 
Southern and other lines; and such cultured towns and 
cities as Staunton, Lexington and Abingdon in Virginia; 
Asheville in North Carolina; and Bristol, Knoxville 
and Chattanooga in Tennessee; all educational centers; 
I have not space to mention others. © The three or four 
millions, in other words, include numbers of towns and 


.. SRAL years ago, with Mr. Thomas B. Talbot 





cities accessible to the world and a very stirring and 
significant part of it. Within this territory, it is true, 
there are great sections containing the purest Anglo- 
Saxon stock in America, shut out from contact with the 
world and needing all the wise help we can render. 
The problem and the opportunity are together great 
enough to challenge the utmost of faith and effort; but 
there is need of discrimination and more careful state- 
ments in print and from the platform. A good cause is 
never helped, but always hindered, by exaggeration or 
misstatement, however unconscious each may be. 

But to return to the story of my trip. Taking the 
early train in Louisville and changing cars in Lexing- 
ton, I reached Athol in the middle of the afternoon, for 
I was to spend the night at the home of my friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. Buell, who are carrying on the 
mission work at that place, half way between Lexington 
and my final destination. I spent a delightful day with 
these friends and spoke to a goodly company at the 
evening hour. I was impressed with the fine work 
these two devoted workers are doing in this field. 
Mounted on “Gospel,” their faithful mule, or going on 
foot, they visit even the most inaccessible homes and 
carry the good news of a very practical gospel; and 
when Sunday ‘comes, the gospel bell rings out and the 
people gather for Sunday School and church; all this 
besides stereopticon lectures on frequent occasions, for 
these friends carry a camera, get good views, and thus 
share. their pleasure with the people they serve so suc- 
cessfully and with such evident joy. 

But what impressed me most is the fact that Mr. Buell 
entered on this work at the age of 81 and, physically 
active and mentally alert, he is now 84 years of age! 
Young men have figured largely in the work of the 
world. Alexander the Great had the world at his feet 
at the early age’of 31. Stonewall Jackson had written 
his name among the immortals at 39, when death cut 
him down. Some of the.greatest of the world’s poetry 
was produced by young men. In goverment, finance, 





Mission at Athol, Ky., where the Buells serve with such evident joy. 
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invention, not to speak of other lines of endeavor, the 
contribution of young men has been large and noble and 
invaluable. But the work of men of maturer years is 
beyond measure too. Moses entered upon the real work 
of his life at the age of 80, and it was said of him that 
at 120 “his eye was not dim nor his natural force 
abated.” Caleb, the staunch friend of Moses, asked 
for the hardest task in Palestine, the expulsion of the 
giants from their mountain stronghold of Hebron, and 
achieved the task at the age of 85. The Apostle John 
was still active, and still at his work, at 90 and beyond. 
“Uncle Joe’? Hopper was ordained to evangelistic work 
by Transylvania Presbytery, Kentucky, at the age of 67, 
and more. than 3,000 it is said, were brought to Christ 
through his labors of a dozen years that followed. 

We should not shelve our old men. There is work 
for them to do; and many fields in which they can ren- 
der large service; to introduce them to this service is a 
task that our new Assembly’s Bureau of Vacancy and 
Supply, will no doubt count among its privileges. Light- 
en up, as the need may be, but not give up, should be 
the ideal for our older men. And even when no regular 
work of an active sort is possible, our older men could 
perform a needed service, especially those who have the 
gift of expression, in the use of the pen. I knew well 
a number of years ago, the oldest minister in the Balti- 
more Conference of the Southern Methodist Church. He 
had had a wonderfully interesting life. Starting as a 
printer, he had made his way to a prominent place in 
the work of his chosen church. He lived his life, as 
a Methodist minister long in the pastorate inevitably 
does, in a number of towns and cities. He was a builder 
of churches. He was Presiding Elder in Winchester, 
Virginia, where the tides of battle ebbed and flowed, 
through the years of the Civil War. He spent some time 
in a Federal prison. He was thrown very closely with 
movements and leaders in his church. He had, too, 
the pen of a ready writer. What experiences were his! 
How much of history, invaluable to the church of the 
future, he could have chronicled in church papers ask- 
ing the story! But all save the merest fraction passed 
out with him. (If this happens to fall under the eye 
of a staunch friend of mine in Danville, Kentucky, I 
hope he will consider it a renewed appeal to put into 
printed form some of the rarest reminiscences. possessed 
by any man the country over). 


Before leaving this subject altogether let me say that 
half a dozen orphans from the Athol section are in the 
Presbyterian Orphanage at Anchorage, Ky., and syb- 
stantial gifts from the community have followed them, 
as part of the varied service of Mr. and Mrs. Buell in 
this field. May God spare them for added years of 
usefulness! 

Five hours on the train, and Blackey was reached, 
This part of the journey takes one through a strip of 
country dotted with coal mines, but unfortunately they 
have been closed since early Spring. Later, no doubt. 
the road will be crowded with coal trains. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville evidently thinks so, for it is 
putting millions in double tracks and double tunnels, 
The mountains surrounding Blackey boast great seams 
of coal; but I found myself much more interested in 
the Stuart Robinson School, which is aiming to supply 
an even more basic need: the Christian education of 
the hundreds of boys and girls committed to its keep- 
ing. I was hardly prepared for the statement made 
by its Principal, that Stuart Robinson has the largest 
enrollment of any institution of our church with the 
single exception of Davidson College; but examine the 
figures and you will find the comparison correct. 

The school is located on a beautiful campus of seven- 
teen acres. The administration hall and the two dormi- 
tories, recently finished, are solidly constructed of brick. 
An attractive bungalow is now occupied by the prin- 
cipal and his family. The dining hall, which also 
houses certain class-rooms, is a frame building. The 
principal, Rev. E. V. Tadlock, recently elected Super- 
intendent of Mountain Missions, succeeeding Dr. J. W. 
Tyler, whose consecrated life had been poured into this 
work through ten busy and fruitful years, possesses both 
a level head and a warm heart; and all who know Mrs 
Tadlock feel that she brings to the work the same happy 
combination. Mr. Tadlock, through years of service, 
has gathered about him a splendid faculty. Closely 
linked up with the school is the church, with Rev. 
W. C. Frierson as pastor. The student body is ex- 
cellent. The community is proud of the school and in 
closest touch with it. An account of the commencement, 
which I was attending, has been given in the church 
papers. I will only say that as I faced the large audience 
gathered in the chapel that closing night and saw the 
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t could not but wish that he were there, to see in the 


hundreds of students gathered in their new plant a par- 
tial fullillment of his dreams and plans. ‘The story 
of his labors in the mountains of Kentucky, and of his 
founding of Stuart Robinson and other schools to min- 
ister to the people he so greatly loved, would make thrill- 
ing reading. 

‘My closing thought is this: That this work, and these 
schools, need and richly deserve our continued sympathy 





and our heartiest support. Our great church owes it to 
herself and her spiritual children to plan wisely, to 
build solidly and to provide worthily for the devoted 
men and women who are giving themselves, sacrificially 
and gladly, to this immeasurably important work of 
Christian education in our Southern Highlands. 


Presbyterian 
Louisville. 


Theological Seminary of Kentucky, 


A Typical Mining Camp in Kentucky. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE HILL COUNTRY 
A Message to Our Young People 
Mrs. R. M. PEGRAM 


HAT more can we say than to you 
we have said? The stories of 
the countless opportunities for 
Christian service in the Moun- 
tains of our Southland are “twice 
told tales” in our missionary 
literature. Yet a survey of the 
fields and a visit in our workers’ 

homes would prove that, “The Half Hath Not Been 
Told.” 

Go with me into the Mountains of Eastern Kentucky 
and see for yourself the wonderful industrial develop- 
ment which is taking place there; see with your own 
eyes the thousands of native mountain people, hundreds 
of foreigners, scores of negroes who have come from 
other Southern States, and an ever increasing number 
of men, who are drawn to these mining camps and rapid- 
ly growing towns by the strong magnet—Business. See 
how they are crowded together under new and trying con- 
ditions; foreigners, negroes, mountaineers, and the un- 
saved from the cities of the plains,—a mass of human 
souls all made in the same image; all in need of the 
same Saviour. What an opportunity for Home Mission 
work in the Mountains of Eastern Kentucky! 

No field of Christian service offers larger returns than 
that of teaching in our Mountain Schools. From the 


——0 


small school back in the hills, off the railroad, to the 
large, well equipped school along the railroad, a con- 
tinuous cry goes up for well trained Christian teachers. 

Young friends, think of the privileges and opportuni- 
ties which come to such a teacher. Seven days in the 
week leading child-life Godward. Truly a co-worker 
with God in the moulding of the child. Soul-plasm! 
What a privilege! 

Again, think of the opportunities for establishing 
Mission Sunday Schools for our Church; each a nucleus 
for a new Presbyterian Church. The teachers in the 
Mountain Schools are the teachers in the Sunday Schools 
and leaders in all worth-while activities. 

Amid all the discordant cries which are going up 
from the great soul-needs of the mountains today, none 
is as persistent or as far reaching as the appeal for 
thoroughly trained Christian teachers. There are many 
children and young people in the Mountains today who 
are yearning for the more abundant life—that same four- 
fold life which we are offering to the youth of our cities. 
On the other hand, there are many fine, well equipped 
young people in our Church (who are restlessly look- 
ing for places to invest their talents) who could take 
to these hungry souls the secret of the abundant life if 
they would only let God have His way with their lives. 

Louisville, Ky. ae 
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For years there hung a framed telegram in a New York office containing the single 
word, “saved,” followed by the name of a member of a well known business firm. A 
steamer had been wrecked at sea and for days the friends of this man were in great 


suspense, until this brief message came, which filled their hearts with joy. 
word been written over against your name? 


Has this 
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A group of Rousseau boys and girls. 


THE BUILDING AND DEDICATION OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROOM 


FrANceEs A. ROBBINS 


OUSSEAU is back in the moun- 
tains, sixteen miles from Jackson, 
Ky.; and some years ago, won the 
reputation of being a tough place, 
but times have changed and today 
it would be difficult to find a more 
quiet, law-abiding community in 
Breathitt. 

The Mission had been vacant for more than two years, 
when we arrived late in July, 1920. August 1st, the 
Sunday School was reorganized with eleven members. 
Now our average in good weather is over one hundred, 
and one hundred and forty-eight is high-water mark. 
Rousseau has a small resident population, but the Sun- 
day School has a radius of five miles. 


The Church was reorganized March 21, 1921, and 
several elders and deacons elected and ordained. Since 
that time there have been sixty-four members of the 
Sunday School received into church membership, and 
sixty-eight recitations of our church catechisms. 


As there were only two of us, we had to draw the 
line at teen-age, Miss Wynne taking all below that age 
and I taking all that were above. The children’s class 
held its sessions in one of the rooms of our cottage, 
and increased so rapidly that in the lattet part of 1922 
there was scarcely standing room for the little folks. 
Then we began to see that we must arise and build. 
We talked a great deal about it, but we prayed more 
and every junior promised to pray that a Sunday School 
room might be given to them. We wanted it built as 
an ell to the church, to save delay and exposure to snow 
and rain. There was some objection for fear it would 
darken the church, to remove one of the windows. In 
March, 1923, I was given a much needed vacation, and 
promised to do my best while away. An’ opportunity 
to tell of our work came soon after I reached Mobile, 
and I told my own Sunday School—Government Street 
Presbyterian,—of the seventy-five children crowded into 
a cottage bed-room, that very morning, and how much 
we needed a room for them. ‘The result was that one 
after another, children and grown people, gave me their 


contributions, and I was able to write Miss Wynne that 
we had enough in the bank to justify us in making a 
beginning. 

After my return to Rousseau, a friend in Mobile per- 
suaded the Juniors to give chairs for the new room, and 
they responded beautifully. We waited until crops were 
laid by and then began to talk of building. Rev. Mr. 
Kerstetter, of Pennsylvania, who once worked at Clay 
City, Ky., sent us fifty dollars, and one young people’s 
society in Ohio sent us shades for the windows. One of 
the men who had fine timber donated the sills, sleepers 
and rafters, all of hard wood. ‘The foundations were 
soon placed, for they are rock pillars, each resting on 
a broad flat rock, and as the hewing and shaping of 
the slabs is difficult, and very few can do it, we paid 
something for that, but one of the women reduced the 
bill by boarding the warkman, who was five miles from 
his home. 

One of the elders, a carpenter, made the estimates 
and ordered the ceiling, flooring, weather-boarding, roof- 
ing, doors, windows, paint and varnish. The nails 
were donated. These things were brought from Quick- 
sand, on a flat-boat, and the water was so shallow that 
the men had to get into the water, some in front pulling 
by ropes, other pushing in the rear, and it was in No- 
vember. They were out two days and one night, but 
the only thing they would take was the charge for the 
boat and the expense of meals and lodging; not one cent 
for time, labor or exposure. I prayed that they might 
not be crippled by rheumatism, and not one was the worse 
for it. 

After the lumber was on the ground, volunteers were 
many, and the sound of the hammers was music in our 
ears. 

The room was usable, but not entirely completed, 
when we had our Christmas tree. Now it stands glis- 
tening in white paint, an ell to the church, 20 by 30 
feet. There are six large windows, one outside «oor, 
and double swinging doors that open into the church. 
The displaced window was inserted back of the pulpit, 
and the church is much lighter than it was before the 
change. 
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We have a good heater, a pretty home-made table with 
a beautiful runner sent from Meridian, Miss. A friend 
in Jackson, Miss., has given us a large extension lamp, 
and a lady in Winchester, Ky., has recently sent another, 
so the problem of sufficient light for night service has 
been solved. 

The cost was nearly $400, but not one cent was asked 
from our Committee. Our new building was dedicated 


View of River from porch of Mission Cottage, Rousseau, 


on May 25th by Rev. W. B. Guerrant. There was a: 
communion service previous to the dedication. Seven 
of the Juniors and one of the Intermediates united with 
the church. It was a very impressive service, and our 
hearts were full of thanksgiving. ‘The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 


Rousseau, Ky. 
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A RICH COUNTRY MINISTER 


S. BROWNE Hoyt 


NE SATURDAY while meditating on the sermon 

for Sunday, I heard in a most friendly voice, 

“I wish I were a rich country preacher and did 
not have anything to do but sit on the front porch.” I 
was about to answer, (thinking of my pocket-book), 
“I wish I were one, too,” when I suddenly thought, 
“How rich I really am!” 

Rich in that which is of first importance to the child 
of God:—the opportunity for service, and the privilege 
of preaching the gospel where there is no overlapping 
of denominations. One of the greatest problems of the 
church of the Living God in America, is that of the 
small town, where one or two churches might better do 
the work, where now three or four are trying to do it. 
It 1s a real problem, difficult to answer; but what a joy 
it ls to preach the gospel in a community where the 
name of Christ is not proclaimed except through the 
church you serve. The privilege of going into homes 
where the foot of a minister has seldom trod before. 
The solemn privilege of preaching the glad tidings where 
over half of those who have reached the years of dis- 
cretion make no profession of faith in Him who alone 
can save, 

Rich in having in the field, and united in carrying 
out the work, many consecrated and cultured people. 


L} 


Truly the christian fellowship that a pastor finds in his 
work here on earth is a foretaste of that heavenly fel- 
lowship. 

However on that glorious summer day it seemed that 
the Lord had made me rich in more than the oppor- 
tunity of service and christian fellowship. He had placed 
me in a country pastorate where I could live in God’s 
great outdoors, where all nature was united in showing 
forth the glory of the Creator. O! the peace, the quiet, 
the beauty, the glory and the wonder of God’s world! 

When called to the pastorate of a Home Mission 
church, which had been without a pastor for about two 
years, I acknowledge I hesitated a long time, in fact 
until the Lord made His will so clear I could not re- 
fuse. I am encouraged to write this article bythe hope 
that it may turn the attention of some other minister 
to the claims of the country church. The Assembly’s 
ad interim committee on the country church has com- 
piled some startling facts about the large percentage of 
pastors, elders, deacons, and Sunday School teachers of 
our city churches who came from the country. 

Thinking of the future growth and leadership of our 
church, of the extension of the Kingdom of God, can we 
afford to neglect the country church? 

Barber, Va. 
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The PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY is one of the best magazines that I know of, secular 
or religious. If our people do not enjoy and appreciate its worth, it’s their own fault. 


Mrs. E. F. Rem, Lenior, N. C., 


President ‘Woman’s Auxiliary, Synodical of N. C. 
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If I could only put facts before Christians and incite them to 
more prayer, I should be glad indeed. It would mean much to us— 
more courage, strength and power to meet conditions—and more 


seeking after God on the part of those for whom we work. 


—A Missionary Teacher in the Home Field. 
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“3 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” 


-— ir boat Gt 2S 











ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSION ANNUITY BONDS 


Those having funds from which they need the income, but which they desire to be- 
queath to Home Missions at their death, can receive an Annuity for life from the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS, the amount of the Annuity 
being determined by the age of the Annuitant and the sum invested. 

For information address 


HOMER McMILLAN, Secretary, 


Executive Committee Home Missions, 


101 MARIETTA STREET ATLANTA, GA. 
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Opportunities of the Church in Florida 


Rev. T. 


HIS IS A large Presbytery. It is 
large numerically and it covers a 
large territory. It embraces all the 
southern part of Florida south of 
the 29th parallel. Its most north- 
ern church on the West Coast is 
Inverness, 70 miles north of 
Tampa. Daytona Beach is its most 

northern church on the East Coast and Key West marks 

the southern boundary, with the additional claim that 
it is the most southern church of any denomination in 
the United States of America. 


Dmennr 


In this territory is embraced practically all of the 
citrus producing section of Florida. This is also the 
most rapidly developing part of the state. Reports com- 
ing from all sections show that the whole state is throb- 
bing with life and activity, but this is especially true of 
the southern part, that part which is covered by St. Johns 
Presbytery. The progress is little short of marvelous, 
and there are many men of vision and foresight, men 
of affairs, like Babson, Edmonds, Ringling, Collier and 
others, who think Florida is just at the beginning that 
is yet to come. For instance, Richard H. Edmonds, 
Editor of the Manufacturer's Record, in a letter to the 
Florida State Commercial Secretaries’ Convention, which 
met recently at Sanford, says: ‘There is evidence 
every where of vim, energy and enthusiasm which would 
build a prosperity, even if the natural advantages of 
Florida were less than they are. In Florida natural 
advantages more than match human energy. The two 
combined are making a state which will be the wonder 
of the entire country. - I am persuaded that you have 
seen only the beginning of Florida’s development. We 
are in the days of infancy as compared with the giant 
size of the years ahead of us. In the long run, I can- 
not see anything for Florida but a prosperity rivalling 
the best that California has ever been able to show. 
The same spirit of adventure which drove many to Cali- 
fornia will drive equally as many to Florida.” Edwin 
Markham, the poet, lectured to the students of Rollins 
College at Winter Park last February. On leaving, he 


said: “This beautiful state has so many achievements — 


already and possesses so many undeveloped possibilities 
that she is unquestionably standing on the frontier of 
an ever-increasing prosperity and greatness.” 


This rapid development is bringing people from all 
over the country, so that the population is becoming 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, men and women of widely dif- 
ferent training, modes of life, standards of living, cus- 
toms and habits. The great majority of them are good 
people, many are high-class people, among the best from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. But these 
two ‘acts make a peculiar difficulty in the Home Mission 
work; and not only in this work, but in the Church 
work generally. They call for a peculiarly strong type 
of men. I was ordained a Home Missionary by old 
Missouri Presbytery in the good old days when almost 
anybody would do for missionary work. If a minister 


P. WALTON, of the Presbytery of St. Johns 


had rubbed his head against the classic walls of Hamp- 
den-Sidney, he was all right, and, if in addition, he 
had sat under Dabney and Peck, he might be as dry 
as dust—and I must have been—but those dear people 
put up with it. Maybe they did not always know what 
the preacher was talking about—and sometimes he did 
not know himself—but they knew it must be all right, 
or the Seminary would never have sent him out. But 
this attitude does not obtain in St. John’s Presbytery at 
the present time. The reason is not far to seek. The 
people who are settling this southern part of Florida are 
not the horny-handed toilers who went west to grow 
up with the country and dig a fortune out of the ground. 
Those were sturdy yeomen, pioneers, who left the cramped 
conditions of the east for the broad prairies of the west, 
where they could own their own lands and rear their 
families under better conditions than those they left. 
Most of them had a limited education, but they were 
dead in earnest and they wanted the ministrations of the 
Word for their families, and they were not always care- 
ful in the matter of who gave them this ministry, pro- 
vided he was godly and earnest. But conditions here 
are different. These settlers, most of them, have already 
made their fortunes in the north and west and are here 
to enjoy them. They want the unexcelled climate, thé 
bright, warm sunshine of the Land of Flowers. In addi- 
tion they want the comforts they have been accustomed 
to at home—good homes, good roads, fine automobiles 
and anvthing else that will add to their comfort and 
ease. Nearly all are educated and nearly all are church 
members. In these matters they have been used to the 
best and they demand the same here. They propose to 
have the best, and woe to the one who cannot qualify! 
This makes Home Mission work hard. Of course, it is 
not alwavs possible to raise money enough to pav the 
salaries of the kind of men wanted, indeed it usually is 
not, and they think the Home Mission Committee should 
supply what is lacking. 

Most of our Home Mission churches want preaching 
everv Sunday. It might surprise some of the Home 
Mission Superintendents in, say Virginia, or North Caro- 
lina, who have men on circuits with four, or five, or six 
preaching places, to know that a little newly organized 
church with twenty-five members demands a minister’s 
whole time, and won’t take any less. They say: “If 
a minister comes but two Sundays a month these tourists 
can’t keep up with his preaching Sundays, and we are 
bound to have the tourists. The Superintendent: has to 
make the arrangement or he is lying down on his job. 

There was a time in the history of Flordia when there 
was such a scarcitv of workers that those residing tem- 
porarily there, for health or other reasons were pressed 
into service. When older men could not stand the cold 
of the north, or the blizzards of the west in the winter 
time, thev were sent to Florida and often placed in 
charge of Home Mission churches, for three or four 
months. When the warm days of spring came these 
went back to their homes and left their Florida flocks 
without leaders until the chilly winds of the next win- 
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ter drove them south again. And generally those sum- 
mer time flocks were very small, because most of them 
also went north, under the delusion that Florida’s sum- 
mer climate was unendurable; that between the heat, 
the mosquitoes and other carnivorous “animals,” they 
would be devoured, if they remained later than the first 
of April. But that idea has long ago been found to be 
erroneous. The hottest days in Florida never approach 
those of New York, or Philadelphia, or St. Louis, or 
Chicago, and the other nuisances are nothing like so bad 
as represented; in fact, they really amount to very little 
—after one gets used to them. So, in increasing num- 
bers, people are remaining in Florida during the sum- 
mer. They find that, while it is intensely hot in the 
sunshine, there is nearly always a breeze blowing from 
the Atlantic, or the gulf, and that the summer climate 
of Florida is by no means worse than that of the states 
further north which do not have these refreshing breezes. 
So the summer conditions have changed. The situation 
is radically different from what it was a few years ago. 
There is now an imperative demand that ministers re- 
main through the entire year, except for a month’s vaca- 
tion which is given to all of the workers. 

A very bad habit with numbers of church members 
is that they keep their membership in the churches north 
or west from which they came. Many of them continue 
to send contributions back home and say they are ex- 
pected to keep this up, because the home church needs 
it. It is often very difficult to overcome this. 

Still another difficulty encountered is due to the 
enormous number of denominations and religious cults 
to be found. They just seem to gravitate to Florida. 
Almost every known departure from “the old paths” is 
to be found in this state. Almost every known heresy 
that has ever afflicted the Church, from Arianism down 
to the “Victorious Life”—whatever that is—is findinz 
adherents and dividing the Christian forces in face of 
the enemy. And what zeal these people have in pro- 
pagating their strange beliefs! It puts to shame the 
slipshod way in which we of the established denomina- 
tions do our work. One wonders where they get the 
money to pay for the literature they give away and why 
we cannot get money for the same kind of work. I sup- 
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pose this is no new difficulty, this large number of re. 
ligious sects, but Florida seems to have more than her 
share. 

But there are some distinct advantages for the Home 
Mission worker. A great many of these people are 
longing for sympathy, many of them are homesick. They 
are in a strange land and their hearts are back where they 
came from. Their thoughts dwell on their old homes, 
their children, their old friends and associates and as- 
sociations, those scenes and that environment where most 
of their lives have been spent. Not that they do not 
love Florida, not that they are disappointed in what they 
have found, nor that they are not convinced that condi- 
tions are far better than they had hoped to find, but 
simply because they are away from home and loved ones. 
This gives a wonderful opportunity for the kindly 
ministrations of the minister. You may say, this con- 
dition is true of all newly settled countries. Yes, but 
it is worse in Florida, because in other new countries 
people go to make a living, they come to Florida for 
the climate, and to spend what they have already made. 
There they are hard at work. In Florida they have 
plenty of leisure and time on their hands to think about 
their old homes and friends to whom they would go 
back, if climatic conditions permitted. This gives the 
sympathetic minister of the Gospel an opportunity that 
he should not be slow to take advantage of. Let him 
go into these homes with sympathy and love, carrying 
the blessed consolation and comfort of the Gospel of 
peace, and he will be counted a blessing indeed. Let 
him go often and pray with them and he will make 
friends who will love him and stand by him to the end. 
This is the day for the tactful, sympathetic, consecrated 
pastor. I do not mean to say that these conditions are 
universal, but they are quite common. 

There is a strong demand for the preaching of the 
old Gospel, just the plain simple truths of the Gospel 
of love. These souls seem to be hungry for it. Mem- 
bers of even the most heretical sects will listen eagerly 
to the simple truths of the Gospel as though they hun- 
gered for them. These truths satisfy, as they have al- 
ways satisfied hungry souls from the beginning. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Student body at Eastern Kentucky Young People’s Conference, Faculty at Eastern Kentucky Young People’s Conference, 
Blackey, Ky. Blackey, Ky. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE OF EASTERN KENTUCKY 
Mrs. Lowry BOWMAN 


HE FIRST Presbyterian Young People’s Confer- sion Office, Altanta, Ga., whose winning personality 
ence of Eastera Kentucky took place in the new added zest and fun to every movement of the day. Miss 
buildings of the Stuart Robinson School at Blackey, Christine Jansing, of Louisville, Ky., Miss Ellen Wil- 
Kentucky, June 3-8; an ideal meeting place, an ideal son, a student of the Biblical Seminary, in New York, 
faculty, and an ideal delegation of young people from Miss Georgia Dunn, Christian Endeavor Field Secretary 
the schools and churches in this section of the State of Ky., Miss Lillian Toland, Community Worker at 
made up an ideal Conference, thoroughly enjoyable and Blackey, Miss Francis MacLauran, nurse at Highland 
inspiring in its extent, and of far-reaching and lasting Hospital, Guerrant, Ky., Mr. Alvin Shiflet, student from 
results. Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., Revs. 
To most of the Young People, such a meeting was en- W. C. Frierson, of Blackey, and B. L. Bowman, of Haz- 
tirely new, but they “caught the spirit” as it were, and ard, Ky., completed the corps of teachers and leaders. 
classes, meetings, programs, stunts, games and songs To our hosts and hostesses, Rev. and Mrs. E. V. Tad- 
went off in true Conference style. lock, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Patrick and Miss Emma 

The very presence of Dr. R. D. Bedinger, one of our Bartholemew we extend our thanks for their gracious 
missionaries on furlough from Africa, was an inspira- services and hospitality. 
tion, for the man and his message were identical; full To the many friends, who, by their contributions, 
of fun, and humour, but earnest and appealing, sounding made it possible for many students to attend we express 
a clarion call to service. our deep and lasting gratitude. 

Rey. R. L. Telford, D. D., of Richmond, Ky., con- Much credit is due the Committee in charge, Revs. 
ducted the Bible Study and from his store of rich ex- W. C. Frierson, B. L. Bowman, and Mrs. Cockerham; 
perience charmed us all and brought us nearer to our and to others who, realizing the isolated condition of 
Heavenly Father. Rev. W. B. Guerrant, Superintendent the Young People of Eastern Kentucky from such Con- 
of Highland School, Guerrant, Ky., ably taught and ex- ferences and desiring for them this blessing, made this 
pounded “The Creed of Presbyterians.” The History Conference a reality. 
of Presbyterianism was included in the course taught This Conference has the endorsement of the Assem- 
by Mrs. Cockerham in the story of “The Burning bly’s Home Mission Committee, and is to become an 
Bush.” annual affair. 

Dr. Morris’ book, ‘““The Romance of Home Missions” 

Was presented by Miss Sue B. Haley, of the Home Mis- Hazard, Ky. 





(Continued from page 581). 


+. Every Member a Subscriber to the Whole Work To Promote the Social Ministries of the Church. 
of the Church—Local and Benevolent. 1. By Ministering to the Sick and Needy. 
5. Each Church Subscribing in Full in Apportion- a. In Hospitals. 
ment for Beneficences and Giving Its Part of b. In “Homes” and Other Institutions. 
the Equipment Fund This Year. c. In Orphanages. 
d. In Personal Ministrations to Individuals. 
DEPARTMENT V—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 2. By Co-operating With Other Religious and Wel- 
SERVICE. fare Bodies for Community Betterment. 
(September) 3. By Encouraging Church Fellowship. 
a. Social Visits by Teams of Visitors. 
DIVISIONS b. Church Social Gatherings. 
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I WAS WONDERING 
Asout OLp LADIES 
A RETURNED mission- 
ARY SAID this the 
OTHER DAY. 
* * * 
AND IT’S 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 
* * * 
HE SAID that 
WHAT IMPRESSED him 
MOST 
aa ok aa 
WHEN HE got back 
TO AMERICA 
+” eo * 
WASN’T THE Woolworth 
BUILDING 
oa * * 
NOR THE autos. 
* * ak 
NOR THE radio. 
* * * 
NOR THE aeroplane. 
* ok * 
NOR THE wonderful 
HOTELS AND churches 
AND FACTORIES and 
MACHINERY AND things. 
* ok * 


NOR THE magnificent 
DRESSES. 

+* * * 
NOR THE beautiful 
SYOUNG LADIES in the 


BEAUTIFUL OLD women 
OF AMERICA. 
* a * 
HE SAYS they don’t 
HAVE BEAUTIFUL old 
WOMEN IN heathen lands. 
* Ok cod 
THEY GROW old 
YOUNG OUT there. 
a * ok 
YOU KNOW what 
I MEAN. 
a * a 
AND WHEN they grow 
OLD THEY grow ugly 
AND UNATTRACTIVE. 
* * Oo 
AND CROSS and 
EVERYTHING. 
od * ok 
AND WHY not? 
VACANT MINDS and 
UNIMPROVED HEARTS are 
GOOD SOIL for ugly 
FEATURES. 
* * id 
I WAS WONDERING 
IF BEAUTIFUL old 
LADIES AREN’T a good 
ADVERTISEMENT 
* * ~ 
FOR CHRISTIANITY. 
* * * 
CHEER UP ladies, you 
MAY NOT keep that 
SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
x * * 
BUT YOU can get 
CHRISTIAN FEATURES. 
* 7 * 


AND FEATURES are 
MORE IMPORTANT than 
COMPLEXION. 
* ok * 
YOU CAN buy com- 
PLEXION BY the can 
*x * * 
SO THE advertisements 
SAY 
a ae 7 
BUT YOU have to 
GROW A countenance. 
McALPINE. 
—WSelected. 


SCitho-PRINTED 
STATIONERY $400 


200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 
High Grade White Bond Paper, unusually smooth writ- 
ing surface, packed in a neat box, Makes an ideal gift, 
suitable for personal and professional use. Double 
size folded, $2.00. Name and Address on 
every sheet and envelope, up to 3 lines, in rich, beau- 
tiful shade of blue ink. Order today! Your money 
refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


EASTERN STATIONERY CO. 








Box 1139 Charlotte, N. CG. 
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HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 
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e2)) AL SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


ORDER A SAMPLE COPY 
25 cents. 300 pages. 


Nine Months’ Course in 


The Life of Jesus 


For Introductory purposes only 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


Printed from the plates of Snow- 
den’s Sunday School Lessons (July, 
1924 to April, 1925) 300 pages. Paper 
bound, 25 cents. 

Busy wage-earning men and women 
who do not profess to be Biblical 
scholars report that the percentage 
of useability in the material of these 
lessons is extremely high. 

Any adult group or class which se- 
lects its own biblical subject of study 
each fall will find in the above thirty- 
nine lessons enough good material 
for a whole winter’s work. 


Again, copies in the homes of those 
who attend will provide topics and 
solve many a pastor’s prayer meeting 
problem for nine months. 

Surely no member will object to 
paying twenty-five cents for his own 
individual copy. 

ORDER A SAMPLE COPY FROM 
YOUR DEALER OR FROM 


The Macmillan Company 


§4-66 Fifth Ave. New York City, N. Y. 








MISSION STUDY 
BOOKS 


Official List for 1924-1925 


ORDER BY TITLE 


FOR ADULT CLASSES 


For Home Mission Classes: ‘The Rom- 
ance of Home Missions.” By S. L. 
Morris, D. D. . Paper, 50c. Cloth__$ .75 


For Foreign Mission Classes: ‘Ming 
Kwong; the City of Morning Light.” 
By Mary Ninde Gamewell. Paper, 50c. 


“In China.” By H. F. Williams, D. D., . 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For Intermediate Home Mission Classes: 
“The Land of All Nations.” By 
Margaret F. Seelbach. Paper, 50c. 


For Intermediate Foreign Mission 
Classes: ‘‘China’s Real Revolution.” 
By Paul Hutchinson. Paper, 50c. 


For Junior Foreign Mission Classes: 
“Chinese Lanterns.”. By Minna Mc- 
Euen Meyer. Paper, 50c.. Cloth—- 


LEADERS HELPS 


Leaders Helps for “Romance of Home 
Missions.” Adult Classes 


Leaders Helps for “Romance of Home 
Missions.” Young People’s Classes-- 


Leaders Helps for “Land of All Na- 
tions”’ 


Leaders Helps for “Ming Kwong’’---- 


Leaders Helps for “‘China’s Real Revolu- 
tion” 


Leaders Helps for “Chinese Lanterns” 


Send All Orders To 


Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





